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The  Genesis  of  the  Theory  of  "Art  for  Art's 
Sake"  in  Germany  and  in  England 

ROSE  FRANCES  EGAN 
I 

Even  among  the  cultivated  and  scholarly,  it  is  customary  to 
ascribe  the  origin  of  the  theory  of  "art  for  art's  sake"  to  the 
French.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  only  treatises  on  this  subject  are 
French:  M.  Cassagne's  La  Theorie  de  L' Art  pour  L'Art  en 
France,  and  M.  Stapfer's  La  Question  de  L'Art  pour  L'Art. 
It  would  be  unfair  to  criticise  the  first  of  these  works  for  its  ig- 
noring other  literatures  than  the  French,  since  the  discussion  is  ob- 
viously limited  to  that  field,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  M.  Cas- 
sagne  maintains  that  the  movement  originated  in  the  aversion  of 
the  late  French  Romanticists  to  the  manifestations  in  literature  of 
the  bourgeois  spirit  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Saint-Simonism  or 
humanitarianism  on  the  other.  In  localizing  the  source  of  this 
theory,  he  has  practically  eliminated  from  consideration  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  earlier  history  of  the  idea  and  of  a  more  philo- 
sophical origin.  He  does,  indeed,  remark  that  in  the  German  and 
French  philosophy  of  the  Beautiful,  there  is  an  implication  of 
I' art  pour  I' art,  but  he  goes  no  further. 

Since  M.  Stapfer's  purpose  was  not  primarily  historical,  but 
conciliatory,  a  clear  statement  of  his  opinion  cannot  be  expected. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  possible  to  draw  certain  inferences  as  to  his 
assumptions :  one,  that  the  question  of  I'art  pour  I' art  is  per- 
petually recurrent  and  eternally  insoluble ;  the  other  that  the  move- 
ment we  designate  by  that  name  was  French  in  character  and 
origin.  There  have  been  strikingly  similar  movements  in  other 
countries  and  at  other  times,  but  none  of  these  is  meant  by  that 
term.  It  is  worth  noting  that  he  finds  a  very  close  alliance  between 
the  doctrines  of  the  school  of  "play"  or  "irony"  among  the  German 
Romanticists  and  those  of  the  French  school  of  I'art  pour  I'art, 
but  he  regards  both  as  manifestations  of  the  same  spirit  rather 
than  as  cause  and  effect. 
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That  the  general  French  belief  in  a  French  source  of  the  con- 
ception of  Fart  pour  I' art  is  not  an  evidence  of  racial  egotism  is 
clearly  indicated  by  the  attitude  of  critics  of  other  nationalities. 
The  Germans,  implicitly  at  least,  give  credit  to  the  assumption 
since  they  uniformly  call  the  theory  by  its  French  title.  Even  a 
cursory  knowledge  of  English  criticism  of  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
years  is  sufficient  to  confirm  in  us  the  belief  that  the  British  also 
followed  suit.  A  typical  reflection  of  the  popular  attitude  is  to 
be  seen  in  a  recent  magazine  article : 

"It  [the  art  for  art's  sake  movement  in  England]  was  merely 
the  pathetic  echo  of  a  decadence  that  was  outrunning  its  career 
across  the  English  channel  in  a  country  which  has  done  more 
during  its  history  to  divert  the  stream  of  letters  in  the  land  of 
Shakespeare  from  its  course,  its  tradition,  than  has  any  other  out- 
side literary  influence  of  the  world.  It  was  entirely  foreign  to 
English  genius,  dying  here  quickly  upon  the  sickly  flash  of  its 
birth."1 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  so  general  an  attribution  to  the 
French  should  be  received  everywhere  without  objection,  but  it 
is  particularly  significant  that  the  profoundest  criticism  has  come 
from  a  French  scholar,  M.  Gustave  Lanson.  In  a  review2  of 
Cassagne's  work  he  calls  to  account  both  treatises  on  I'art  pour 
Vart,  and  particularly  the  one  under  discussion,  for  an  arbitrary 
point  of  departure,  for  confusion  of  ideas  and  for  disregard  of 
German  aesthetics.  In  summary,  his  thesis  seems  to  be  that 
this  conception  is  the  result  of  philosophical  inquiry  and  discus- 
sion later  becoming  effective  in  artistic  production,  rather  than 
a  temperamental  expression  of  a  class  antagonized  by  opposition 
and  misunderstanding,  and  distorting  values  for  the  sake  of 
emphasizing  its  opinions.3 


1  The  Taint  in  Literature,  Thomas  Moult:  The  English  Review,  Sept., 
1920;  p.  280. 

2  Revue  d'histoire  littcrairc  dc  la  France,  1907,  pp.  163-7. 

3  Even  before  this,  M.  Michiels  in  his  Histoire  des  Idees  Litteraires 
en  France,  v.  II,  Bk.  Ill,  chap.  I,  had  given  credit  for  earlier  teach- 
ing, even  if  not  for  the  discovery  of  the  theory,  to  "Kant,  Fichte,  Jacobi, 
Schiller,  Hegel." 
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Whether  the  theory  of  art  for  art's  sake  has  this  philosophical 
character  and  more  than  transient  literary  validity  is  a  subject 
requiring  a  prolonged  and  intensive  discussion  based  upon  the 
history  of  aesthetic  ideas  and  of  their  application  to  art.  Such 
an  inquiry  is  obviously  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper;  yet  it  is 
possible  to  make  some  advance  even  within  these  limits  if  we 
seek  to  show  that  before  1830  there  were  in  Germany  and  in 
England  already  expressed  and  artistically  effective  the  main 
elements  of  the  later  theory.  No  claims  shall  be  made  either  to 
tracing  back  the  development  to  its  ultimate  or  even  to  its  im- 
mediate source,  or  to  touching  any  but  the  high  spots  in  the  earlier 
course  of  the  movement.  Beyond  the  difficulty  in  tracking  begin- 
nings, there  rises  an  objection  to  any  attempt  to  discover  them 
in  what  must  be  a  wide  recognition  of  the  fact  that  there  is  some- 
thing eternal  in  the  appeal  of  art  for  its  own  sake  and  for  no 
ulterior  end.  When  even  Bunyan  did  not  profess  to  write  Pil- 
grim's Progress  to  please  and  uplift  his  neighbor, 
"No  not  I ; 

I  did  it  mine  own  self  to  gratifie," 
and  when  even  St.  Augustine  could  distinguish  between  the  beau- 
tiful and  the  useful  {aptum),  "Pulchrum  esse,  quod  per  se 
ipsum;  aptum,  autem,  quod  ad  aliquid  accommodatum  deceret"4 
it  is  futile  to  attribute  these  well-known  aesthetic  principles  solely 
to  a  few  late  writers.  In  spite  of  our  recognition  of  this  per- 
manent interest,  we  cannot  but  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  within 
comparatively  recent  times  there  has  been  a  consciously  concerted 
movement  directed  towards  the  freeing  of  art  and  artists  from 
external  compulsion  of  any  kind  or  character.  Somewhere,  it 
must  be,  we  can  mark  a  beginning,  or  a  set  of  beginnings,  out 
of  which  the  movement  issues  and  takes  form.  It  is  useless  to 
expect  the  theory  to  spring  full-grown  from  the  brain  of  any 
thinker :  it  is  equally  absurd  to  seek  to  find  it  in  arbitrary  perfec- 
tion in  the  writings  of  any  one  man.  For  the  conception  of 
"art  for  art's  sake"  is  an  unresting  idea,  never  to  be  fixed  def- 
initely, either  in  concept,  or  as  a  clearly  linked  orderly  chain  of 
development. 

4  Confessions,  IV,  15. 
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In  considering  its  slow  growth,  we  shall  be  able  to  see  some- 
thing like  an  evolution  in  the  narrowest  meaning  of  the  term — 
an  evolution  because  there  is  interchange  of  ideas,  and  to  a  certain 
extent,  a  building  up  of  the  new  on  the  foundations  of  the  old. 
But  the  unexpected  so  frequently  happened,  and  divergencies, 
not  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  previous  thinking,  were  so  com- 
mon that  perfectly  ordered  development  is  not  to  be  looked  for. 
We  cannot  lose  sight  of  the  individuality  of  many  of  the  men 
who  propounded  these  opinions.  A  very  few  of  them  were 
actually  trained  thinkers  or  philosophers :  by  the  nature  of  things, 
these  only  would  be  apt  to  know  and  to  judge  the  ideas  of  their 
predecessors,  to  select  what  seemed  true,  and  to  add  what  they 
believed  necessary.  The  others,  the  great  majority,  were  artists 
rather  than  philosophers.  Many  of  these  were  scornful  of  meta- 
physical opinions,  or  even  of  critical  ideas.  It  follows  that  their 
artistic  creeds  were  not  the  result  of  study  and  prolonged  reflec- 
tion, but  of  individual  experience,  of  inspiration  or  of  whatever 
we  may  wish  to  call  it.  Their  critical  opinions  are  to  be  found  in 
letters  and  in  prefaces  rather  than  in  treatises,  for  many  of  them, 
like  Wordsworth,  found  it  necessary  to  create  the  taste  by  which 
their  work  was  to  be  relished.  Necessarily  then,  their  theories  are 
personal, — egotistic,  we  may  say, — and  belong  to  the  body  of  art 
for  art's  sake  teaching  only  by  chance  rather  than  by  intent. 

It  is  exactly  because  of  the  variety  of  the  elements  of  this 
doctrine,  and  because  of  their  gradual  amalgamation  and  still 
slower  acceptance  (or  inspection)  by  the  masses  that  the  move- 
ment took  a  long  time  in  acquiring  identity  through  a  definite 
title.  A  study  of  the  emergence  of  the  phrase  in  its  French 
form  and  in  its  English  equivalent  is  illuminating. 

II 

M.  Stapfer,  M.  Cassagne5  and  M.  Lanson  all  agree  that  the 
first  available  reference  to  Vart  pour  Vart  occurs  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  philosopher  Victor  Cousin,  but  they  differ  as  to  the 
date  of  the  utterance.  M.  Stapfer  was  the  first  to  point  out  the 
use  of  the  phrase  in  Cousin's  lectures  in  1818. 

5  By  implication  only. 
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"L'art,  declarait  nettement  le  jeune  professeur  de  philosophic, 
n'est  pas  plus  au  service  de  la  religion  et  de  la  morale  qu'au  ser- 
vice de  l'agreable  et  de  Futile.  ...  II  faut  de  la  religion  pour 
la  religion,  de  la  morale  pour  la  morale,  etQ  de  l'art  pour  Tart. 

M.  Cassagne  refers  to  a  similar  passage  in  an  article  by 
Cousin  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Monies,  published  in  1845.  "II 
faut  comprendre  et  aimer  la  morale  pour  la  morale,  la  religion 
pour  la  religion,  l'art  pour  l'art."  But  the  avid  and  critical 
scholar,  M.  Lanson,  impatient  of  incorrect  detail,  pointed  out 
in  his  review  of  M.  Cassagne's  book,  that  neither  statement  is 
exact.  The  first  printed  reference  to  l'art  pour  l'art  is,  he  tells 
us,  actually  to  be  found  in  the  Gamier  edition  of  the  Cours  de 
Philosophies  published  in  1836.  A  slight  change  in  the  wording 
of  M.  Stapfer's  quotation  escapes  his  attention:  "et"  is  printed 
"comme"  in  the  Gamier  edition.  Insignificant  as  this  detail  may 
be,  still  it  offers  an  indication  of  a  carelessness  that  may  be  char- 
acteristic. For  it  is  very  difficult  to  prove  the  correctness  of  M. 
Stapfer's  statement  that  Cousin  used  this  exact  phrasing  in  his 
lectures  on  Le  Vrai,  Le  Beau  et  le  Bien  in  1818. 

The  history  of  the  Gamier  edition  throws  an  interesting  side- 
light on  the  discussion.  In  his  preface,  the  editor  tells  us  that 
during  the  period  after  1818  when  M.  Cousin  had  been  silenced 
by  the  authorities  and  was  living  in  retirement,  he  collected  some 
fragments  of  his  lectures  and  in  1826  published  them.  But  they 
were  mere  unorganized  notes  and  only  "les  hautes  intelligences 
philosophiques"  understood  them.  M.  Cousin,  it  appears,  de- 
livered his  lectures  without  the  aid  of  a  manuscript.  Conse- 
quently, the  nearest  approaches  to  a  complete  record  of  them 
were  to  be  found  in  the  notes  of  his  pupils.  These  had  been 
collected  and  sent  to  the  philosopher,  but  they  had  gone  into  his 
files  only  to  be  forgotten.    Finally,  M.  Gamier,  himself  a  former 

0  The  italics  are  mine. 

7  Questions  esthetiques  et  religieuses,  p.  27. 

8  Cours  de  Philosophie  prof  esse  a  la  facidte  des  lettres  pendant  Yannee 
1818  par  M.  V.  Cousin,  sur  le  fondcment  des  idees  absolues  Du  Vrai,  Du 
Beau  et  Du  Bien,  publie  avcc  son  autorisation  et  d'apres  les  meilleures 
redactions  de  ce  courspar  M.  Adolphe  Gamier,  Paris,  1836. 
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pupil,  begged  these  from  his  master,  in  order  that  he  might  per- 
form what  was  to  him  a  labor  of  love  in  giving  this  course  in 
something  of  its  original  integrity.  Hence  the  Cours  de  Philos- 
ophic published  in  1836  is  a  redaction  of  pupils'  notes,  not  the  im- 
mediate declaration  of  the  philosopher  himself.  M.  Gamier  is 
very  explicit  in  his  preface : 

"Appuye  sur  les  travaux  d'eleves  intelligens,  et  sur  mes 
propres  souvenirs,  j'espere  n'avoir  pas  denature  le  fond  de  la 
pensee  du  professeur  de  1818;  mats  il  ri  en  est  pas  de  meme  de 
la  forme,  et  le  public  s}  attend  bien,  a  ne  pas  la  retrouver  ici." 

It  must  be  clear  from  this  that  M.  Cousin's  claim  to  the  honor 
of  having  formulated  this  theory  is  doubtful,  and  the  statement 
that  he  used  the  phrase  in  1818  is  unproved  even  if  not  disproved. 
There  is  still  another  claimant,  Victor  Hugo.  In  his  Shakespeare, 
published  in  1864,  he  remarked  that  thirty-five  years  before  he 
had  casually  used  this  phrase : 

"Void  le  fait,  que  plusieurs  contemporains  ont,  comme  nous, 
present  a  la  memoir e.  Un  jour,  il  y  a  trente-cinq  ans,  dans  une 
discussion  entre  critiques  et  poetes  sur  les  tragedies  de  Voltaire, 
l'auteur  de  ce  livre  jeta  cette  interruption :  'Cette  tragedie-la 
n'est  point  de  la  tragedie.  Ce  ne  sont  pas  des  hommes  qui  vivent, 
ce  sont  des  sentences  qui  parlent.  Plutot  cent  fois  l'art  pour 
1'art!'  Cette  parole,  detournee,  involontairement  sans  doute,  de 
son  vrai  sens  pour  les  besoins  de  la  polemique,  a  pris  plus  tard, 
a  la  grande  surprise  de  celui  dont  elle  avait  ete  l'interjection,  les 
proportions  d'une  formule."9 

Even  if  Victor  Hugo  actually  employed  this  caption  in  1829, 
seven  years  before  the  first  edition  of  Cousin's  Cours  de  Philos- 
ophic, his  right  to  recognition  as  its  author  is  entirely  invalidated 
by  some  new  evidence  which  I  have  to  present.  For  there  is  def- 
inite, although  somewhat  belated  proof  that  another  Frenchman 
had  much  earlier  even  than  1818  used  this  phrase.  It  is  signif- 
icant that  this  man,  Benjamin  Constant,  the  author  of  Adolphe, 


9  William  Shakespeare,  Hetzel,  Paris,  p.  259. 

10  D.  Melegari,  Paris :  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  E.  Spingarn  for 
this  note  and  also  for  later  references  to  the  unpublished  portions  of 
Crabb  Robinson's  papers  and  to  Thackeray's  letter  on  Carlyle. 
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and  the  friend  of  Mme.  de  Stael,  had  like  Cousin,  come  under  the 
influence  of  Romantic  philosophy  in  Germany  itself.  In  1895 
was  published  his  Journal  Intime.10  In  his  entry  for  "XII  le 
20  pluviose"  (February  10,  1804),  he  wrote,  "J'ai  la  visite  de 

Schiller  J'ai  une  conversation  avec  Robinson,  eleve 

de  Schelling.  Son  travail11  sur  l'Esthetique  de  Kant  a  des  idees 
tres  energiques.  L'art  pour  l'art,  sans  but,  car  tout  but  dena- 
ture Tart.   Mais  l'art  atteint  un  but  qu'il  n'a  pas." 

As  evidence  of  a  much  earlier  use  of  the  phrase  than  any 
yet  presented,  this  passage  is  noteworthy.  But  its  significance 
does  not  end  there.  We  have  also  an  extremely  interesting  def- 
inition of  the  theory,  a  suggestion  of  its  origin  in  the  teachings 
either  of  Kant  or  of  Schelling,  or  of  both,  and  a  direct  reference 
to  a  man  who,  in  England,  was  one  of  the  first  to  spread  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Aufkldrung  in  literary  circles,  Henry  Crabb  Robin- 
son. It  would  be  natural  to  expect  some  manifestations  of  this 
interest  in  the  work  of  this  man. 

Crabb  Robinson  is  known  to  every  student  of  English  Roman- 
ticism as  the  intimate  friend  of  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Southey, 
Blake,  Lamb,  Hazlitt  and  many  others.  "H.  C.  R.,"  Lamb  wrote, 
"unwearied  in  the  offices  of  a  friend."  His  Wanderjahre  were 
spent  in  Germany,  partly  at  the  University  of  Jena,  where  he  sat 
under  such  men  as  Voigt,  the  physicist,  Loder,  the  anthropologist, 
and  Schelling,  Transcendental  philosopher  and  aesthetician.  He 
has  left  us  an  amusing  account  of  a  typical  day  at  Jena.  This 
is  to  be  found  in  his  published  Reminiscences,12  but  it  is  in  fact 
an  excerpt  from  a  letter  dated  1802,  and  sent  from  Jena. 

After  breakfast,  "I  shall  take  up  Schelling's  'Journal  of  Spec- 
ulative Physics,'  and,  comparing  the  printed  paragraphs  with  my 
notes  taken  last  Friday,  try  to  persuade  myself  that  I  have  under- 
stood something.    .    .  . 

"From  Loder,  I  shall  proceed  to  Schelling,  and  hear  him  lec- 
ture for  an  hour  on  Aesthetics,  or  the  Philosophy  of  Taste.13 
In  spite  of  the  obscurity  of  a  philosophy  in  which  are  combined 

11  Whose? 
"V.I:  pp.  81-2. 

13  Schelling's  printed  work  is  Philosophic  der  Kunst. 
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profound  abstraction  and  enthusiastic  mysticism,  I  shall  certainly 
be  amused  at  particular  remarks  (however  unable  to  comprehend 
the  whole)  in  his  development  of  Platonic  ideas  and  explanation 
of  the  philosophy  veiled  in  the  Greek  mythology.14  I  may  be, 
perhaps,  a  little  touched  now  and  then  by  his  contemptuous  treat- 
ment of  our  English  writers.  ...  I  may  hear  it  insinuated 
that  science  is  not  to  be  expected  in  a  country  where  mathematics 
are  valued  only  as  they  may  help  to  make  spinning- jennies  and 
machines  for  weaving  stockings.    .    .  ."15 

Strange  to  say,  a  man  so  interested  in  literature  and  the  new 
ideas  has  left  us  no  premeditated  published  work  except  the 
Reminiscences,  which  were  undertaken  in  1845-8  at  the  request 
of  his  friends.  As  yet,  not  even  all  of  these  have  been  printed.16 
In  1869,  two  years  after  Robinson's  death,  Dr.  Thomas  Sadler 
brought  out  a  collection  of  passages  from  the  diary;  three  years 
later  in  1872  he  added  selections  from  the  Reminiscences,  and 
called  the  compilation,  "Henry  Crabb  Robinson,  Diary,  Reminis- 
cences, and  Correspondence."  Nevertheless,  Robinson  was  act- 
ually a  prolific  writer.  In  Dr.  Williams's  Library,  Gordon 
Square,  London,  are  preserved  thirty-five  closely  written  vol- 
umes of  his  diary  (which  was  begun  in  1811,  after  his  return  to 
England)  ;  thirty  of  his  journals  of  tours,  thirty-two  of  his  let- 
ters, four  of  his  reminiscences  and  one  of  anecdotes.17 

From  such  of  these  remains  as  are  available  to  me, — the  printed 
selections  from  the  Diary,  Reminiscences  and  Correspondence,  and 
notes  copied  from  the  unpublished  manuscripts, — it  is  impossible 
to  doubt  Robinson's  youthful  devotion  to  the  German  ideas,  and 

14  This  describes  Phil,  der  K. 

15  That  this  letter,  as  printed,  is  only  substantially  correct,  and  that  it 
omits  a  very  pertinent  statement,  is  clear  from  a  transcript  of  the  passage 
from  the  manuscript.  I  give  this  latter:  "I  shall  hear.  .  .  it  estimated 
that  it  is  absurd  to  expect  the  science  of  beauty  in  a  country  that  values 
mathematics  only  as  it  helps  to  make  spinning  jennies,  and  stocking  weaving 
machines ;  and  beauty  only  as  it  recommends  their  manufactories  abroad : 
.  .  .  I  shall  sigh  and  say  'Too  true'"  (MS.,  pp.  215-7).  I  have  been 
unable  to  verify  this  and  other  references  to  the  MSS. 

10  Dr.  Sadler  tells  us  in  his  preface,  p.  vii :  "Mr.  Robinson's  papers 
will  be  carefully  preserved  with  a  view  to  any  historical  value  they  may 
acquire  by  the  lapse  of  time.  It  may  be  stated,  as  a  rough  guess,  that  the 
selections  not  taking  into  account  the  letters,  do  not  amount  to  more  than  a 
twenty-fifth  or  thirtieth  part  of  the  whole." 

17  D.  N.  B. 
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his  success  in  transmitting  at  least  some  of  them  to  his  literary 
friends.  Lamb  humorously  refers  to  this  propensity  in  a  letter 
to  Coleridge : 

"Crabius  is  gone  to  Paris.  I  prophesy  he  and  the  Parisians 
will  part  with  mutual  contempt.  His  head  has  a  twist-Allemagne, 
like  thine,  dear  mystic." 

Of  the  several  conversations  with  Coleridge  that  are  reported 
in  the  printed  Diary,  a  very  large  proportion  deals  with  criticism 
of  the  German  poets  and  philosophers,  and  discussion  of  their 
systems.  Coleridge,  as  well  as  Lamb  and  others,  seems  to  have 
borrowed  many  books  and  notes  from  Robinson,  and  to  have 
sought  enlightenment  on  some  points  from  him.  Robinson  was 
not  only  a  persistent  attendant  at  Coleridge's  lectures  on  Shake- 
speare, Dante  and  Milton,  but  a  very  severe  critic  of  them.  An 
unnamed  German  friend  occasionally  accompanied  him.  Robin- 
son reported  the  stranger's  delight  in  finding  "the  logic  and  the 
rhetoric  of  his  country  delivered  in  a  foreign  language.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  Coleridge's  mind  is  much  more  German  than 
English.  My  friend  has  pointed  out  striking  analogies  between 
Coleridge  and  German  authors  whom  Coleridge  has  never  seen."18 

In  fact,  H.  C.  R.  seems  to  have  lost  no  occasion  when  he 
could  transmit  his  new  ideas.  He  took  part  in  public  discussions 
on  the  relative  value  of  poetry,  oratory  and  history  :19  in  conver- 
sation with  Southey  and  Dr.  Aiken,  "I  bolted  my  critical  philos- 
ophy and  was  defended  by  Southey  throughout."20  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  his  ideas  in  conversation  with  his 
English  friends  were  "tres  energiques." 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  extant  any  work  by  Robinson  on 
the  Aesthetic  of  Kant,  to  which  Constant  so  ambiguously  alludes. 
In  two  letters  yet  unpublished,  written  in  April,  1806,  Robin- 
son referred  to  a  projected  work  that  may  have  significance  here. 
In  one,  he  asks  his  brother  to  send  him  a  bundle  marked  "Philo- 
sophische  papieren"  which,  he  said,  contained  "my  collectanea  to 
my  future  opus  magnum  on  Kant."  In  the  other,  he  gives  the 
title  page  of  a  projected  work  on  Kant  and  Locke.   It  reads : 

18  Diary,  v.  I,  p.  226. 

19  Ibid.,  I,  pp.  211-13. 

20  Ibid.,  I,  p.  169. 
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"Locke  and  Kant 
or 

A  Review 
of  the  philosophy  of  the 
eighteenth  century 
as  it  respects  the 
origin  and  extent  of 
human  knowledge 
by 

H.  C.  R." 

From  this  it  may  be  seen  that  the  work  is  purely  metaphysical  in 
character. 

Ardent  as  Robinson  was  in  his  youth  in  the  service  of  the 
new  critical  and  aesthetic  ideas,  he  seems  even  then  to  have  been 
capable  of  humorous  detachment  in  the  consideration  of  them, 
especially  when  he  refers  to  the  German  tendency  to  separate  art 
and  morals.  For  actually,  his  fundamental  notions  of  poetry  were 
very  old  fashioned,  and  much  nearer  to  the  rigid  idealism  of 
Sidney  than  to  the  freer-ranging  idealism  of  Schelling.  Yet,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  that  he  accuses  Coleridge  in  his  first  lectures 
on  Shakespeare  of  failure  to  assimilate  perfectly  the  new  aesthe- 
tic doctrines. 

"Everything,"  he  wrote  to  a  friend  in  1808,21  "he  observes  on 
morals  will  be  as  familiar  to  you  as  all  that  he  says  on  Criticism 
is  to  me :  for  he  has  adopted  in  all  respects  the  German  doctrines 
.  .  .  Apropos,  I  was  every  twenty  minutes  provoked  with  the 
lecturer  for  little  unworthy  compliances, — for  occasional  conform- 
ity.  But  n'importe." 

There  is  however,  in  his  writings  one  explicit  reference  to 
the  doctrine  of  art  for  art's  sake.  This  is  to  be  found  in  the  un- 
published portion  of  the  Reminiscences.  On  July  6,  1801  he  met 
Winckelmann  and  talked  sometime  with  him. 

".  .  .  Our  conversation  turned  toward  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  science  and  the  political  connection  of  Literature  with 
government.  Winckelmann  on  this  subject  made  a  remark  which 
is  at  least  worth  copying.  'Your  Poets  and  Philosophers/  said  he, 
'have  always  been  Englishmen,  and  either  Patriots  or  Courtiers; 
they  have  had  views  and  ends  which  gave  a  certain  degree  of 


21  Shedd  edition  of  Coleridge,  IV,  pp.  222-3. 
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importance  to  their  books  and  made  them  superior  to  the  writers 
of  other  nations,  but  it  has  made  them  incapable  of  attaining  the 
highest  degree  of  excellence.  A  pure  poet  has  no  other  end  than 
to  produce  a  work  of  art,  a  pure  philosopher,  no  other  end  than 
to  raise  a  system  of  elaborate  truth/  "22 

If  we  had  any  reason  to  accept  this  as  an  immediate,  or  even 
any  certainity  that  this  is  an  accurate  report  of  Winckelmann's 
words,  we  should  have  a  right  to  refer  to  this  passage  as  prob- 
ably the  first  statement  of  art  for  art's  sake  in  England,  for  the 
idea  is  there  in  substance,  even  if  not  in  phrasing.  But  since  this 
was  written  after  1845,  and  very  probably  from  memory,  it  is 
open  to  the  accusation  that  it  may  have  been  influenced  by  con- 
temporary opinion. 

The  first  actual  use  of  the  phrase  "art  for  art's  sake,"  so  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  determine,  is  in  a  letter  Thackeray  wrote  in 
1839  to  his  mother.  Like  other  references,  this  was  belated  in 
publication,  having  been  brought  out  in  Chapters  from  Some 
Unwritten  Memoirs,  published  in  1894  by  Lady  Ritchie,  the  novel- 
ist's elder  daughter. 

"  T  wish  you  could  get  Carlyle's  Miscellaneous  Criticisms' 
wrote  my  father  in  1839,  to  his  mother.  'I  have  read  a  little  in 
the  book.  A  nobler  one  does  not  live  in  our  language,  I  am  sure, 
and  one  that  will  have  such  an  effect  on  our  thoughts  and  pre- 
judices. Criticism  has  been  a  party  matter  with  us  till  now,  and 
literature  is  a  poor  political  lacquey.  Please  God  we  shall  begin 
ere  long,  to  love  art  for  art's  sake.  It  is  Carlyle  who  has  worked 
more  than  any  other  to  give  it  its  independence.'  " 

A  personal  letter  and  a  family  one  at  that  could  have  had 
only  a  most  narrowly  restricted  circulation,  and  almost  neg- 
ligible influence.  The  significance  of  the  use  of  the  phrase  is 
further  limited  by  its  clearly  spontaneous  employment.  It  is 
hardly  a  formula:  it  is  rather  a  chance  expression.  Then  too, 
Thackeray  means  just  one  thing  by  it,  not  the  philosophic  in- 
tegrity and  independence  of  art,  but  its  freedom  from  service  to 
political  causes.  Nevertheless,  despite  its  very  limited  applica- 
tion, its  reference  to  Carlyle,  who,  as  we  shall  see,  was  one  of 

"Mss.  Rem.,  p.  94. 
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the  first  to  work  in  England  to  give  art  independence  in  the 
larger  sense,  is  singularly  striking.  Equally  so  is  the  fact  that 
Carlyle's  theory  is  most  satisfactorily  expounded  in  these  same 
essays  to  which  Thackeray  refers. 

In  fact,  nearly  all  of  the  earliest  instances  of  the  use  of  this 
phrase  are  haphazard.  The  phrase  became  a  formula  only  when 
the  new  ideas  entered  the  popular  consciousness:  first,  when  the 
third  in  the  procession  of  philosophers,  critics  and  artists  were 
forced  to  give  a  name  to  that  new  combination  of  literary  ideals 
which  was  attracting  discussion  and  enmity,  and  later  when  the 
last  in  the  line,  the  journalists,  used  it  as  a  butt  of  attack  and 
ridicule. 

Consequently,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  insist  on  a  history  of 
"art  for  art's  sake"  that  confines  itself  to  the  life  of  the  term. 
Class  or  popular  consciousness  of  a  movement  begets  its  proper 
name :  not  that  discussion,  mostly  philosophic,  which  suggests  the 
problems  and  offers  various  solutions.  But  before  we  can  pre- 
sent these  in  their  development,  we  must  find  some  clues  to  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase,  and  propose,  at  least,  a  working  defini- 
tion that  will  help  us  in  determining  what  is  pertinent  to  our 
discussion. 

Ill 

The  student  of  literary  and  philosophical  ideas  is  frequently 
amazed  at  the  wide  disparity  between  the  popular  and  scholarly 
notions  of  the  content  of  current  expressions.  In  his  sphere  of 
interest,  there  are  always  many  of  Ruskin's  "masked  words" 
and  phrases  "droning  and  skulking  about.  .  .  which  nobody 
understands,  but  which  everybody  uses:"  expressions  like  the 
cloak  of  a  ground-lion  which  assume  "the  color  of  the  ground  of 
any  man's  fancy."  Preeminent  among  phrases  of  this  character 
is  the  one  under  discussion.  To  the  unknowing  "art  for  art's 
sake"  represents  the  rallying  cry  of  a  few  writers  and  sculptors 
and  painters  who  banded  themselves  together  under  its  protec- 
tion as  an  excuse  for  their  selection  of  immoral  or  unmoral 
themes :  to  the  student  of  literary  history  it  is  a  record  and  a 
summary  of  the  efforts  of  nearly  two  centuries'  duration  to  distin- 
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guish  and  to  reconcile  the  imaginative  and  intellectual  activities 
of  men,  and  the  evidence  of  a  movement  above  and  in  advance  of 
the  currents  of  classicism  and  romanticism  in  that  it  would  ex- 
plain and  justify  widely  varying  tastes  and  tendencies.  In  lit- 
erary criticism,  in  particular,  it  is  a  manifestation  from  one  point 
of  view  of  a  spirit  of  rebellion,  a  breaking  away  from  the  fetters 
of  the  narrow  pedantic  criticism  and  the  study  of  definite  genres 
in  the  eighteenth  century:  from  another,  it  is  equally  significant 
as  a  search  for  the  law  and  order  of  which  poet  and  thinker  are 
wont  to  dream.  Freedom  for  the  artist ;  order  and  beauty  in  his 
creation,  effective  at  one  and  the  same  time:  these  seem  to 
have  been  the  common  aspirations  of  the  art  for  art's  sake  men. 
So  far  there  can  be  no  division  of  intelligent  opinion  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase. 

It  seems  almost  futile  to  proceed  to  any  further  analysis  of  the 
constituent  elements  in  the  conception  of  art  for  art's  sake  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when,  confessedly,  the 
ideas  of  the  expounders  seldom  match.  It  might  be  safer  to 
follow  M.  Cassagne's  plan  and  fasten  the  attention  on  tempera- 
mental rather  than  on  intellectual  likenesses.  To  him,  the  Vart  pour 
Vart  men  were  to  be  distinguished  by  their  aristocratic  sentiment, 
their  aversion  to  the  commonplace  and  the  conventional,  their 
pessimism,  their  interest  in  the  exotic.  He  avoids  the  issue  as 
to  whether  their  ideas  have  philosophical  character.  For  this 
reason  more  than  for  any  other,  M.  Lanson  criticises  his  work. 

The  attempt,  then,  to  indicate  that  the  fundamental  elements 
of  the  theory  are  philosophical  and  aesthetical  has  the  support  of 
this  great  historian  of  literature.  The  contention  might  also 
win  the  approval  of  some  of  the  staunchest  foes  of  the  move- 
ment for  Vart  pour  Vart.  I  shall  instance  only  two  bits  of  evi- 
dence of  this  character. 

Charles  Albert's  Qu  est — <ce  que  Vart?23  has  an  introduction 
that  makes  his  opinion  of  the  protagonists  of  this  school  clear: 

"Ce  livre,  pas  plus  que  son  frere  L'Art  pour  la  Vie,  ne  s'ad- 
dresse  aux  dilettantes. 


Paris,  1909. 
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"Les  amateurs  du  precieux  et  du  rare  seront  degus. 

"En  ecrivant  ces  deux  etudes,  j'ai  constamment  pense  aux 
hommes  simples,  aux  hommes  courageux,  qui,  de  plus  en  plus, 
cherchent  a  savoir  et  a  comprendre.    .  . 

M.  Guyau,  in  the  preface  to  his  Les  Problems  de  I'Esthetique 
Contemporaine2*  is  even  more  explicit,  and  certainly,  equally 
denunciatory.  His  aim,  he  tells  us,  is  to  defend  'Tart  et  la  poesie 
contre  les  philosophies  et  les  savants :  ajoutons :  contre  les  artistes 
et  les  poetes.  .  .  .  Le  but  le  plus  haut  de  Tart  c'est  encore, 
en  somme,  de  faire  battre  le  coeur  humain,  et,  le  coeur  etant  le 
centre  meme  de  la  vie,  l'art  doit  se  trouver  mele  a  toute  l'exist- 
ence  morale  ou  materielle  de  l'humanite." 

What  is  it  in  the  new  conception  of  art  that  makes  it  un- 
welcome to  simple  men  and  to  those  who  have  their  cause  at 
heart,  and,  on  the  contrary,  so  exalted  an  ideal  to  many  sensitive 
spirits  that  they  willingly  suffered  ostracism  and  insult  for  its 
sake?  From  the  latter  group  we  must  exclude  the  faddists,  the 
"unutterably  utters"  who  cast  discredit  on  the  movement  by 
flaunting  its  banners  when  they  knew  nothing  of  its  real  signifi- 
cance to  haughty  and  austere  advocates  such  as  Flaubert  and 
Pater.  An  examination  of  the  ideas  and  of  the  artistic  work  of 
the  leaders  of  the  movement  must  force  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
their  constantly  reiterated  statement  that  they  accepted  no  au- 
thority and  owed  no  service  to  any  cause  gives  us  but  one  phase 
of  the  problem.  Few  of  the  men  of  this  school  were  skilled  con- 
troversialists:  fewer  still  were  able  to  see  anything  but  crass 
stupidity  in  the  accusations  of  opponents  who  misunderstood, 
not  the  facts,  but  their  interpretation.  Consequently,  when  their 
aimlessness,  their  disregard  of  religion  and  morality  were  pointed 
out,  they  usually  accepted  the  criticism,  and  relapsed  into  silence. 
There  is  little  reason  to  wonder  why  so  few  know  just  what 
"art"  meant  to  these  men  who  were  devoting  themselves  to  her 
cause,  when  they,  almost  wilfully,  it  seems,  ignored  the  real 
issues,  misplaced  the  emphasis,  and  attenuated  their  doctrines. 

One  of  the  most  significant  definitions  of  the  essential  char- 
acter of  this  movement  is  offered  by  M.  Lanson.  He  objects  to 
^P^rTs,  1884. 
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Cassagne's  confounding  Romanticism  and  I'art  pour  tart.  The 
former,  he  says,  sought  I' affranchissement  de  la  forme;  the  lat- 
ter I' affranchissement  du  fond.  But  M.  Lanson's  statement, 
however  interesting  it  is,  is,  I  believe,  not  tenable  in  the  last 
analysis.  There  are  two  accusations  which  have  been  generally 
circulated  regarding  the  men  of  this  school :  one,  that  they  ac- 
cepted ideas  and  subject  matter  which  were  objectionable  to 
others  on  definite  grounds,  usually  moral  or  religious;  another, 
that  they  gave  their  attention  to  form  rather  than  to  content.  Is 
there,  as  seems  at  first  sight,  a  real  antinomy  here?  An  ex- 
amination of  the  discussion  of  the  first  of  these  objections  may 
be  helpful. 

The  chief  criticism  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  art  for  art's 
sake  men  was  that  it  is  frequently  immoral  or  at  best  unmoral: 
when  it  was  pointed  out  that  great  artists  in  other  ages  had 
written  on  these  themes,  the  opponents  usually  changed  their 
criticism  and  said  their  objections  were  directed  to  the  treatment 
of  the  subject-matter,  and  to  the  artist's  point  of  view  rather 
than  to  the  theme  itself.  Another  point  of  attack,  to  which,  it 
must  be  confessed,  a  few  others  than  art  for  art's  sake  men  laid 
themselves  open,  was  their  tendency  to  write  on  themes  that 
have  traditionally  been  considered  inartistic,  or  beyond  the  do- 
main of  art.  Whistler  was  perhaps  the  most  thoroughly  aroused 
by  this  criticism.  He  denied  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  in- 
trinsically artistic  or  inartistic  subject-matter:25  the  people  can 
vulgarize  everything;  the  artist  alone  can  combine  the  materials 
of  his  experience  into  new  forms  of  beauty.  It  is  Form  that 
makes  the  matter  Art:  not  the  intrinsic  character  of  the  ma- 
terial. This  is  the  typical  art  for  art's  sake  answer  to  those  who 
quarrel  with  its  advocates  on  this  score.  Still  another  objection 
was  made  by  those  who  claimed  that  men  of  this  school  were 
devoted  to  the  unreal,  or  to  matter  unrelated  to  life.  These 
antagonists  were  the  men  and  women  who  think  a  tree  mere  fire- 
wood until  it  is  humanized.  Their  demand  for  a  certain  kind 
of  treatment  and  for  definiteness  of  aim  particularly  irritated 


25  The  Gentle  Art  of  Making  Enemies,  pp.  136-7. 
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their  opponents  who  declared  that  the  one  thing  needful  in  art  is 
essential  Beauty  and  not  usefulness.26 

From  the  mazes  of  this  discussion  it  is  possible  to  extract 
only  a  few  common  elements :  ( 1 )  that  the  problem  of  art  in 
the  new  connotation,  is  not  primarily  a  matter  of  content  but  one 
of  treatment:  (2)  that  this  treatment  has  for  its  object  an  end 
that  is  distinctive  and  variously  called  "a  work  of  art,"  "Form" 
and  "Beauty:"  (3)  that  this  distinguishing  mark  of  art  is  neces- 
sarily the  product  of  an  artist  working  independently  and  obe- 
dient only  to  his  own  artistic  conscience. 

It  is  true  that  the  men  of  this  school  did  not  have  to  struggle 
to  the  same  extent  as  their  predecessors  to  achieve  freedom  from 
the  rules  and  from  critical  dictation.  By  their  time,  form  was, 
in  cultivated  circles  at  least,  a  matter  for  the  artist  to  determine, 
provided  he  did  not  escape  the  bounds  of  consistency  and  co- 
herence. It  is  also  true,  as  has  been  shown,  that  they  were 
forced  into  a  struggle  for  liberty  in  the  choice  of  subject-matter. 
But  their  chief  battle  was  not  for  this,  but  for  the  acceptance  of 
a  new  (at  least  to  the  masses)  conception  of  "Form"  and  of 
"Art."  The  struggle  was  necessarily  long  and  hard,  and,  in  many 
ways,  futile.  They  had  to  show  first  of  all,  that  discretion  and 
power  must  be  taken  from  the  critic  and  the  reader,  and  given 
primarily  to  the  artist  himself ;  and  secondly,  that  it  was  not 
what  the  world  gave  or  took  from  art  that  mattered,  but  what 
the  artist  contributed :  that  there  is  something  in  art  which  makes 
it,  like  beauty,  its  own  excuse  for  being. 

A  "work  of  art,"  to  these  men  required  independence,  because 
only  through  being  true  to  itself  could  it  achieve  the  integrity 
and  self-sufficiency  which  are  the  due  of  any  entity.  Art  must 
stand  or  fall  by  itself :  it  gains  nothing  and  loses  all  when  it 
encroaches  upon  the  duties  and  prerogatives  of  other  equally 
independent  entities  such  as  religion,  government,  and  society. 
The  State  claims  a  special  sphere  and  seeks  to  evade  transgres- 
sion by  the  Church ;  the  Church  in  turn,  tries  to  preserve  its  own 
identity,  and  calls  on  men  to  mark  well  its  sphere  and  to  regard 
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it  truly.  Art,  likewise,  long  accepted  as  the  handmaid  of  one 
and  the  other,  especially  in  days  when  men's  agreement  in  essen- 
tials kept  it  uncontroversial,  now  urges  its  right  of  eminent  do- 
main, and  pleads  for  protection  from  the  forces  that  would  make 
it  a  transgressor  or  subject  to  transgression.  From  one  point  of 
view,  the  art  for  art's  sake  movement  is  a  manifestation  of  the 
larger  movement  of  pluralism. 

Our  difficulties  increase  when  we  attempt  to  demarcate  the 
boundaries  of  "Art"  in  the  new  conception.  To  practically  all 
of  these  men  they  are  determined  by  the  aim,  the  attainment  of 
Beauty;  this  is  what  Baudelaire  calls  "I' Idee  fixe"  of  the  I' art 
pour  I'art  men.27  "On  reproche  aux  gens  qui  ecrivent  en  bon 
style  de  negliger  l'idee,  le  but  moral,  comme  si.  .  .  le  but  de 
l'Art  n'etait  pas  le  Beau  avant  tout,"  wrote  Flaubert  to  Mme. 
X.28  No  one  with  the  slightest  knowledge  of  Gautier,  Pater, 
Wilde,  Swinburne  and  Whistler  can  doubt  their  devotion  to  this 
end,  and  their  belief  in  it  as  a  distinguishing  mark  of  art.  But 
there  were  still  others  who  believed  in  Beauty  as  the  end  of  art, 
and  among  these  may  be  numbered  some  of  the  chief  antagonists 
of  the  doctrine,  notably  Ruskin.  The  difference  lies  not  in  phrases 
but  in  their  interpretation.  Not  even  Truth  is  more  nearly  this 
to  me  and  that  to  thee  than  is  Beauty,  its  frequent  correlative. 

There  is,  however  an  essential  distinction  between  these  two 
conceptions  of  Beauty :  the  art  for  art's  sake  men  invariably  found 
it  in  the  work  itself :  their  antagonists  found  it  usually  in  the 
effect  produced.  Ruskin  called  a  work  of  art  beautiful  when 
there  was  nothing  in  it  to  prevent  the  attainment  of  the  end  it 
had  in  view,  whether  that  be  a  comfortable  place  to  sit,  or  the 
uplifting  of  the  spirit.  Art  to  him  was  distinctly  the  nice  ad- 
justment of  means  to  an  external  end.  To  Flaubert,  possibly  the 
finest  representative  of  the  art  for  art's  sake  movement,  Beauty 
was  the  perfection  of  the  expression  of  an  imaginative  concep- 
tion without  regard  to  even  so  much  as  the  effect  his  work  would 
have  on  others. 


Oeuvrcs,  Calmann  Levy,  Paris,  v.  Ill,  163  f¥. 
Sept.  18,  1846. 
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Indeed,  all  the  notable  and  sincere  professors  of  this  doc- 
trine are  unanimous  here :  that  art  for  art's  sake  means  something 
that  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  identical  with  form  for  form's  sake. 
Again  they  discard  the  popular  definition.  To  the  majority  of 
men,  form  is  a  separable  thing :  actually  so,  according  to  the  un- 
thinking; theoretically  so,  according  to  many  cultivated  students 
and  teachers  of  literature  and  art.  To  men  of  Pater's  and  Flau- 
bert's type  it  can  be  distinguished  neither  in  fact  nor  in  thought. 

".  .  .  Je  soutiendrai,"  wrote  Flaubert  to  Mme.  X,  "que  ce 
sont  la  deux  mots  vides  de  sens.  II  n'y  a  pas  de  belles  pensees 
sans  belles  formes  et  reciproquement.  .  .  l'idee  n'existe  qu'en 
vertu  de  sa  forme."29 

One  cannot  remove  the  color  or  the  fragrance  or  the  satin- 
like surface  of  the  rose  without  destroying  the  flower  itself :  one 
cannot  distinguish  even  in  thought  a  human  being  from  that 
body  through  which  he  manifests  his  spirit ;  likewise  one  can- 
not detach  the  tone,  the  language,  the  substance  and  the  spirit  of 
an  artistic  work  without  denaturing  it.  Soul  and  body,  in- 
separable and  interdependent;  perfection  in  one  the  index  of 
perfection  in  the  other :  these  are  the  characteristics  of  that  true 
art  whose  distinguishing  mark  is  Form. 

Inseparable  as  form  is  in  that  in  which  it  is  present,  it  is 
still  not  to  be  found  everywhere,  according  to  these  men.  The 
incoherent,  the  chaotic,  the  imitative,  the  imperfect,  exist  in  life 
and  in  so-called  art:  in  human  life  particularly,  where  nothing 
stands  by  itself,  where  interdependence  rather  than  independence, 
creates  a  race  of  spiritually  and  physically  halt,  lame  and  blind; 
in  so-called  art,  because  the  fashioner  is  so  limited  in  imagina- 
tive grasp  or  in  power  of  execution,  or  is  so  distracted  by  external 
aims,  that  he  cannot  see  to  the  ultimate  or  possible  perfection  of 
a  thing.  Hence  "form"  as  the  distinguishing  mark  of  art  has 
a  secondary  meaning :  it  is  not  only  the  outward  manifestation  of 
an  inward  idea,  but  it  is  also  necessarily  the  perfect  realization  in 
sensible  form  of  that  idea  or  conception.  To  Wilde  and  Whistler, 
particularly,  the  true  artist  is  the  only  one  who  gives  us  Form 


29  Sept.  18,  1846. 
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in  this  sense;  for  life  is  "terribly  deficient  in  form,"30  and  we 
should  get  it  nowhere  if  there  did  not  exist  a  profession  whose 
sole  raison  d'etre  was  its  realization. 

We  should  be  greatly  mistaken,  however,  if  we  believed  these 
art  for  art's  sake  men  to  have  been  necessarily  idealists,  or  even, 
if  so,  to  have  adhered  to  a  belief  in  an  attainable  unity  of  the 
ideal.  No  great  follower  of  this  doctrine,  so  far  as  I  know, 
stood,  as  did  his  predecessors  in  the  Renaissance  and  earlier,  for 
the  theories  that  the  artist  is  the  one  who  perceives  Truth  in  its 
singleness,  and  that  the  Ideal  corresponds  to  the  perfect  concept. 
The  art  for  art's  sake  men  are  not  to  be  confused  either  with 
these,  or  with  those  aestheticians  who  would  make  the  Beauty 
they  worship  a  cold  and  rigid  perfection.  To  them,  Beauty  and 
the  forms  in  which  it  manifests  itself  are  not  to  be  realized 
rationally,  but  only  imaginatively  and,  therefore,  individually. 
Diversity  of  perception  is  not  only  possible,  it  is  essential  to  art. 
Here  there  is  practically  universal  agreement  among  the  art  for 
art's  sake  men. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  widely  individual  preferences 
varied,  yet  how  indifferent  the  school,  as  a  whole,  was  to  this 
variety  of  matter  and  of  interests.  There  were  few  to  decry  the 
classic  or  the  romantic  point  of  view,  the  idealistic  or  realistic,  the 
aristocratic  or  the  democratic.  One  cannot  survey  art  for  art's 
sake  criticism  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  and 
not  find  revealed  this  astonishing  situation :  many  types  of  mind 
and  quite  opposite  interests  came  together  not  only  without  a 
jar,  but  even  into  sympathy.  Within  the  school,  there  seems  to 
have  been  little  readiness  to  mistrust  another's  gifts  or  perform- 
ance provided  only  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  task  of  finding  the 
most  nicely  adequate  expression  of  that  which  his  imagination 
grasped  as  a  whole.  "Beauty,"  wrote  Pater,  "is  in  the  long  run 
only  fineness  of  truth,  or  what  we  call  expression,  the  finer  ac- 
commodation of  speech  to  that  vision  within."31 

It  was  just  here  that  these  men  pushed  their  theories  to  an 
extreme  and  engendered  confusion  in  the  minds  of  the  simple. 

30  Wilde,  Intentions,  London,  1905,  p.  129. 

31  Essays  on  Style,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1898,  p.  6. 
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Their  emphasis  upon  the  perfect  manifestation  of  the  idea  seemed 
to  many  the  actual  ignoring  of  ideas  or  content  in  art.  In  fact, 
occasionally  the  best  of  them  heightened  the  antagonism  by  forc- 
ing the  issue.  Even  Flaubert  wrote,  "Moi,  j 'admire  autant  le 
clinquant  que  Tor."32  In  another  letter  he  dispels  our  doubt,33 
but,  nevertheless,  he  has  indicated  the  tendency,  and  fostered  a 
suspicion  that  will  not  easily  be  downed.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  to  these  men,  he  is  not  an  artist  who  is  inarticulate  in 
whole  or  in  part.  Beauty  is  perfection  of  expression ;  ugliness 
is  imperfection.  Subject-matter,  point  of  view,  the  poets'  school, 
his  nationality,  his  religion,  his  ethical  system,  all  fade  into  insig- 
nificance by  the  side  of  expressiveness.  In  fact,  such  questions  were 
summarily  brushed  away  as  beside  the  point.  "Art  is  the  most 
intense  mode  of  Individualism  that  the  world  has  known,"  wrote 
Wilde.34  Form,  they  said  consistently,  was  everything :  "Ce 
que  j'aime  par-dessus  tout,  c'est  la  forme,  pourvu  qu'elle  soit 
belle  et  rien  au  dela,"35  cried  Flaubert ;  love  art  for  art's  sake, 
wrote  Swinburne  and  Wilde36  in  almost  the  same  words,  and  all 
shall  be  added  unto  you.  They  fought  tooth  and  nail  the  common 
assumptions  that  art  was  necessarily  to  idealize  or  criticize  life, 
or  merely  to  present  it.  Hence  there  were  realists  and  idealists, 
moralists  and  anti-moralists,  hedonists  and  anti-hedonists  outside 
the  school  of  I'art  pour  I'art  as  well  as  inside.  The  artist  is  to 
be  known  only  by  his  product,  a  work  of  art;  and  his  essential 
characteristics  are  an  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains,  and  a 
highly  developed  and  extremely  scrupulous  artistic  conscience. 

The  particular  school  which  we  are  discussing  helped  to  further 
the  movement  begun  in  the  eighteenth  century  to  give  the  artist  or 
genius  autonomy  in  his  immediate  sphere ;  but  their  particular 
contribution  was  their  emphasis  upon  the  prime  need  of  artistic 
conscience.  Lanson  admirably  names  this  element  "the  categor- 
ical imperative  of  the  artistic  conscience."  Only  by  ignoring  de- 

32  Aug.  7,  1846. 

33  Sept.  18,  1846. 

34  Wilde,  The  Soul  of  Man,  p.  17. 

35  Aug.  7,  1846. 

P  Swinburne,  Essays  and  Studies,  pp.  41-2 ;  Wilde,  The  English  Renais- 
sance, pp.  12-13. 
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mands  from  without,  whether  they  emanate  from  popular  or 
learned  sources,  and  by  refusing  to  imitate  even  the  beautiful  in 
art  or  in  nature,  could  the  artist  discover  through  himself  the 
universally  fine  and  perfect. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  find  unanimity  regarding  the  nature 
of  the  effect  of  a  work  of  art.  That  the  school  of  Vart  pour 
I'art  had  for  its  first  premise  the  principle  that  art  is  to  be  known 
through  itself  and  not  in  its  effects,  must  help  us  somewhat. 
Nearly  every  thinking  member  of  this  group  discarded  the  dis- 
tinctive Romantic  notion  that  the  aim  of  art  is  to  stir  the  emotions 
pleasurably  or  to  arouse  the  passions,  as  summarily  as  he  did  the 
purely  didactic  function.37  Most  of  them  however,  were  willing 
to  admit  that  true  art  through  its  nature,  though  not  through  in- 
tent, arouses  pleasure.  Since  this  pleasure  is  not  far  from  pain,  in 
the  usual  conception,  it  is  readily  distinguished  from  the  facile 
emotions  of  gratification,  excitement,  moral  enthusiasm,  pity  and 
terror,  and  from  mere  intellectual  satisfaction.  Baudelaire  has 
given  us  one  of  the  most  characteristic  of  their  expositions  of 
artistic  pleasure.  He  calls  it  "enthousiasme,  un  enlevement  de 
l'ame ;  enthousiasme,  tout  a  fait  independant  de  la  passion,  qui  est 
l'ivresse  du  coeur,  et  de  la  verite,  qui  est  la  pature  de  la  raison. 
Car  la  passion  est  chose  naturelle,  trop  naturelle  meme,  pour  ne  pas 
introduire  un  ton  blessant,  discordant,  dans  le  domaine  de  la 
Beaute  pure :  trop  familiere  et  trop  violente  pour  ne  pas  scandaliser 
les  purs  Desirs,  les  gracieuses  Melancolies  et  les  noble  Desespoirs 
qui  habitent  les  regions  surnaturelles  de  la  Poesie.38 

If  we  accept — as  I  believe  we  must — Baudelaire's  contention 
that  the  pleasure  of  art  is  not  "naturelle,"  that  is  involuntary  and 
spontaneous  and  dependent  on  association,  we  must  do  so  intel- 
ligently and  not  run  to  the  other  extremes  of  describing  this  pleas- 

37  Since  writing  this,  I  have  discovered  an  interesting  confirmation  and 
development  of  this  point  in  Benedetto  Croce's  Ariosto,  Shakespeare  and 
Corneille  (tr.  by  Douglas  Ainslie,  Holt,  1920),  pp.  12-13: 

"The  theory  of  art  for  art,  when  taken  as  a  theory  of  merely  fanciful 
pleasure  or  of  indifferent  objective  reproduction  of  things,  should  be  firmly 
rejected,  because  it  is  at  variance  with  and  contradicts  the  nature  of  art 
and  of  the  universal  spirit." 

38  Ocuvres,  III,  pp.  167-8,  quoted  here  by  Baudelaire  from  another  of 
his  writings. 
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ure  as  mere  conscious  satisfaction  in  the  artist's  perfection  of 
accomplishment,  or  as  delight  induced  simply  for  its  own  sake. 
Convinced  as  the  art  for  art's  sake  men  were  of  the  need  of 
labor  in  execution,  still  they  never,  at  their  best,  claimed  that 
as  an  end  in  itself.  We  must  never  forget  that  the  product 
was  the  thing,  that  indistinguishable  union  of  form  and 
matter,  where  grace  and  harmony  and  nobility  are  necessarily 
incarnate.  The  joy  in  beauty  is  the  joy  in  contemplation  of  the  per- 
fect in  itself  or  in  its  suggestion ;  its  characteristics  are  "la  medi- 
tation profonde,"  "la  reverie  intense  et  presque  doloureuse,"39  "an 
all  sufficiency  of  well-being  in  the  immediate  sense  of  the  object 
contemplated,  independently  of  any  faith  or  hope  that  might  be 
entertained,  as  to  their  ulterior  tendency" :  "a  new  form  of  the 
'contemplative  life',  founding  its  claims  on  the  essential  'blessed- 
ness of  vision' — the  vision  of  perfect  men  and  things."40 

In  summary  then,  the  theory  of  art  for  art's  sake  rests  funda- 
mentally on  a  conception  of  necessary  and  valid  differences  of 
personality  and  its  expression.  So  far  as  art  goes,  it  assumes 
that  each  person,  provided  he  has  the  artist's  gifts,  is  entitled  to 
create  for  himself  and  by  himself  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  crea- 
tion ;  it  assumes  also  that  each  of  these  works  of  art  must  be 
independent  and  self-subsistent.  For  the  preserving  and  guard- 
ing of  his  imaginative  conceptions  or  visions,  and  for  the  bringing 
of  them  into  being,  he  alone  is  responsible.  Not  only  must  he 
reject  assistance,  but  he  must  devote  himself  to  the  task,  neither 
slighting  it  nor  scanting  the  performance.  The  form  that  gives 
his  conception  existence  is  his  sole  aim,  the  object  of  his  labor, 
the  goal  of  his  endeavors.  Once  the  end  is  achieved,  his  work 
of  art  must  take  its  place  among  the  things  of  Beauty,  giving 
its  particular  joy  to  those  fitted  to  appreciate  it. 

IV 

Several  movements  and  reforms  active  at  one  and  the  same 
time  contributed  to  the  genesis  of  a  new  outlook  on  literature 
and  the  other  fine  arts  during  the  eighteenth  century.   It  has  been 

39  Flaubert,  Corr.,  June,  1844,  a  Louis  de  Cormenin. 

40  Pater,  Marius  the  Epicurean,  p.  112,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1897. 
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the  custom  of  historians  of  Romanticism  to  throw  the  emphasis 
upon  the  "return  to  nature"  and  the  revival  of  medievalism,  and 
upon  the  justification  of  the  imagination  and  emotions  as  valid 
artistic  stimuli,  and  thereby,  to  ignore  equally,  if  not  more,  signif- 
icant forces  which  determined  not  merely  the  immediate  Roman- 
tic movement,  but  the  course  of  the  fine  arts  even  up  to  the 
present.  Some  day  we  shall  have  a  complete  history  of  the  era 
that  will  take  these  forces  into  account,  and  that  will  put  the 
period  beside  the  Renaissance  in  the  universality  and  the  variety 
of  its  interests  and  accomplishments.  Such  a  work  will  make 
the  milieu  of  the  genesis  of  the  theory  of  art  for  art's  sake  so 
vividly  clear  that  the  latter's  relation  to  its  cause  will  not  only 
seem  inevitable,  but  will  also  be  distinctly  illuminated  thereby. 
It  is  almost  a  hopeless  task  to  show  the  existence  of  a  theory  of 
this  kind  apart  from  the  influences  which  determined  it.  Those, 
however,  cannot  be  the  concern  of  this  study,  for  it  is  distinctly 
limited  by  its  end,  that  of  revealing  the  existence  of  a  theory  of 
Vart  pour  I'art  in  German  and  English  criticism  before  1830. 
But  there  are  at  least  two  influences  which  must  be  outlined  if 
I  am  to  succeed  in  properly  orienting  this  exposition. 

The  passing  of  literary  patrons  and  the  rise  and  development 
of  the  publishing  business  tended  to  change,  in  literary  circles  at 
least  (though  also  in  artistic,  as  the  experiences  of  Hogarth, 
Blake,  Flaxman  and  others  will  show),  the  center  of  interest  not 
only  from  the  aristocracy  who  gave  patronage,  to  the  democracy 
who  must  buy  the  printed  books  in  large  numbers,  but  also  from 
the  atmosphere  of  the  traditional  and  the  conventional  to  one 
where  traditions  were  yet  to  be  gathered,  and  conventions  were 
yet  unformed.  In  England  particularly,  it  had  even  a  more  im- 
mediate effect:  the  rise  of  great  political  parties  there  made  it 
possible  for  struggling  authors  to  maintain  themselves  by  prop- 
aganda. Literature  in  all  three  countries,  England,  Germany  and 
France  was  becoming  more  and  more  subservient  to  political  and 
social  influences.  But  even  at  this  time,  when  literary  men  seemed 
to  be  dissipating  their  energies  in  polemical  writings,  there  was  a 
contrary  influence  at  work  among  the  finer  spirits,  which  tended 
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to  obscure  differences  and  to  make  for  unity  in  a  larger  whole 
than  men  had  yet  conceived.  Within  the  national  units,  men 
divided  and  subdivided  their  political  groups :  in  some  cases,  as  in 
France,  they  engaged  in  bloody  civil  war;  but  within  the  new 
international  unit,  dreamed  of  by  so  many  idealists  there  was  to 
be  accord  not  in  act  but  in  aim,  the  common  pursuit  of  Truth 
and  Beauty  which  knows  neither  national  lines  nor  partisan  boun- 
daries. Racial  antagonisms  and  attractions,  as  an  actual  fact, 
either  retarded  or  accelerated  this  movement.  There  were  many 
Francophobes  in  Germany,  but  there  were  probably  more  Anglo- 
philes :  Lessing  deserved  both  titles,  but  Goethe,  for  instance,  re- 
fused to  group  himself  with  the  first,  and  offered  no  objection 
to  the  second  appellation:  in  France  there  were  Germanophiles 
before  and  after  Mme.  de  Stael  and  Constant,  and  Anglophiles 
before  Victor  Hugo :  England's  susceptibility  to  German  influ- 
ences working  through  the  activities  of  Crabb  Robinson  and 
Coleridge  has  already  been  touched  upon.  Although  in  what  may 
be  called  lower  minds,  narrower  political  interests  served  to  turn 
literature  to  propaganda,  in  other  cases,  and  these  almost  in- 
variably the  most  notable,  international  interests  tended  to  obscure 
differences  as  matters  of  concern,  and  to  awaken  pleasure  in 
new  forms,  new  interests,  new  points  of  view.  But  beneath  the 
attraction  of  variety  there  lay  a  pro  founder  motive  for  sympathy, 
a  belief  in  the  common  aims  of  all  artists. 

For  a  century,  philosophy  had  been  gradually  losing  its  purely 
intellectualistic  character,  and  admitting  one  at  a  time  the  claims 
of  the  senses,  of  the  emotions,  of  the  intuitive  powers,  of  the 
imagination.  Hitherto,  most  of  these  had  been  regarded  as  low  or 
crude  forms  of  the  rational  life :  now  one  philosopher  after  another 
discovered  the  validity,  and  often,  by  the  way,  the  superiority  of 
each  in  man's  spiritual  constitution.  It  was  but  natural  that 
finally  a  philosopher  should  come,  who  should  attempt  to  effect 
a  quasi-reconciliation.  From  one  point  of  view  this  was  Kant's 
work;  by  the  time  we  reach  him,  we  do  not  have  to  question 
the  validity  of  sensation,  of  feeling,  of  the  imagination,  for  each 
has  its  distinctive  character  and  function.    But  for  some  time 
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before,  every  man  of  artistic  sensibilities  had  felt  that  reason 
through  its  rigid  categories,  had  stultified  rather  than  awakened 
men.  To  them  everything  had  been  rationalized  whether  or  not, 
is  essence,  it  had  originated  in  the  reason,  or,  in  the  past,  had 
obeyed  its  laws.  Criticism  and  its  subject-matter,  art,  had,  in  a 
large  measure,  been  forced  to  submit  to  its  control.  Never,  unless 
in  the  days  of  the  Greek  sophists,  and  of  the  Alexandrian  and 
Roman  rhetoricians,  had  the  poet  so  much  assistance:  but  never, 
perhaps,  less  freedom  to  express  his  whole  nature.  Such  men, 
naturally,  could  predict  only  revolution,  if  reason  were  to  be 
shown  its  true  and  subordinate  function  in  the  arts. 

There  were  two  possibilities  in  the  way  of  this  inevitable  re- 
action: one  that  the  rebellious  artists  should  seek  freedom  from 
the  restraints  of  objective  form:  the  other  that  they  or  their 
friends  should  search  for  new  principles  that  would  make  pos- 
sible law  in  freedom,  order  in  imagination.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the 
efficient  presentation  of  the  late  eighteenth  century  ideals  that 
very  few  sought  the  first  outlet.  Of  course  there  were  Sturm  und 
Drang  periods  in  national  literatures  as  in  individual  poets'  lives, 
but  these  were  transient  and  nearly  always  ineffective ;  there  have 
been  some  sporadic  influences  of  artistic  anarchy  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  but  these  also,  have  been  few  and  momentary  in  influence. 

The  friends  who  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  artistic  geniuses 
who  were  feeling  the  iron  hand  of  intellectualism  were  the  philos- 
ophers. Even  if  Kant,  Fichte,  Schelling,  Hegel  and  Cousin  had 
never  touched  aesthetics,  still  their  thinking  was  bound  in  time 
to  provoke  a  change  in  the  intelligent  man's  attitude  towards  art. 
This  is  so,  not  only  because  it  was  based  on  a  new  psychology  and 
on  the  recognition  of  the  significance  and  the  sphere  of  the  dif- 
ferent faculties,  but  also  because  it  presented  a  new  front  to  the 
old  problems  of  the  nature  and  conditions  of  knowledge  and  of 
man's  place  in  a  world  where  both  necessity  and  freedom  are 
essential  principles.  It  will  be  necessary  to  show  more  in  detail 
the  influences  of  their  thinking  on  artistic  theory:  here  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  indicate  that  the  justification  of  freedom  in  artistic 
creation,  and  the  maintenance  of  order  in  art  have  become  pri- 
marily questions  awaiting  philosophic  resolution. 
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IN  GERMANY 
I 

The  New  Conception  of  a  "Work  of  Art" 
It  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  changes  in  the  con- 
notation of  the  many-colored  word  "art"  came  through  the 
German  Kunst.  Not  tied  as  its  French  and  English  equivalents 
are  to  Latin  ancestry  and  to  many  traditional  definitions,  it  more 
easily  escaped  the  bounds  of  its  original  meaning,  and  acquired  a 
rich  philosophical  content.  As  early  as  1767  we  see  signs  of  the 
approaching  change  of  connotation  in  the  work  of  Lessing.  In 
the  Laokoon,  he  had  used  it  with  few  exceptions  as  the  name  of 
the  art  of  painting  or  of  sculpture  and  in  contradistinction  to 
poetry  (Poesie)  ;  but  in  the  later  Hamburgische  Dramaturgie,  he 
gave  it  a  more  general  significance.  "Der  wahre  Kunstrichter"41  is 
not  the  student  of  painting,  but  of  all  forms  which  we  now  call  the 
fine  arts.  He  distinguished  Natur  and  Kunst,  and  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  "einige  Gedanken"42  approached  some  of  the  most  inter- 
esting conclusions  in  the  entire  work.  The  question  under  discus- 
sion is  the  relative  value  of  faithful  imitation  of  nature  and  of 
beauty  in  art.  At  this  time  the  lovers  of  the  Gothic  justified  its 
blending  of  comic  and  tragic  by  the  presence  of  confusion  in 
actual  life :  the  devotees  of  Greek  art  controverted  this  judgment 
and  pointed  out  the  superiority  of  the  antique  poetry  and  drama, 
because,  through  selection  and  maintenance  of  tone,  a  beauty 
higher  than  that  of  nature  had  been  secured.  Lessing  would 
not  go  the  whole  way  with  either  of  the  disputants,  for  though  he 
admired  actual  nature,  he  believed  full  sensuous  representation  of 
it  inartistic  and  untrue  to  human  psychology  and,  therefore,  un- 
faithful to  life;  and  though  he  admitted  the  need  of  the  selective 
principle  in  art,  he  believed  that  this  selection  is  governed  by 
something  stronger  than  mere  fancy,  or  a  desire  to  "improve  na- 
ture." It  is  impossible  for  any  one  of  us,  according  to  his  exposi- 
tion, to  fix  our  attention  on  the  endless  variety  of  life ;  even  within 
our  own  sense  experience,  we  must  abstract,  or  be  utterly  dis- 

41 V.  6,  p.  92,  Gossche. 
42  V.  6,  pp.  322-3. 
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tracted.  When  a  certain  event  touches  us  personally  and  beauti- 
fully, we  must,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  evade  impressions 
from  other  happenings  that  will  change  or  mar  the  character  of 
the  effect.  Necessary  as  this  is  in  life  if  we  are  to  seize  its  mean- 
ing or  beauty,  it  is  more  necessary  in  art. 

"In  der  Natur  ist  Alles  mit  Allem  verbunden :  Alles  durch- 
kreuzt  sich,  alles  wechselt  mit  Allem,  Alles  verandert  sich  Eines 
in  das  Andere.  Aber  nach  dieser  unendlichen  Mannichfaltigkeit 
ist  sie  nur  ein  Schauspiel  fur  einen  unendlichen  Geist.  Um  end- 
liche  Geister  an  dem  Genusse  desselben  Antheil  nehmen  zu  lassen, 
mussten  diese  das  Vermogen  erhalten,  ihr  Schranken  zu  geben, 
die  sie  nicht  hat,  das  Vermogen,  abzusondern  und  ihre  Auf- 
merksamkeit  nach  Gutdiinken  lenken  zu  konnen. 

"Diese  Vermogen  iiben  wir  in  alien  Augenblicken  des  Lebens : 
ohne  dasselbe  wiirde  es  fur  uns  gar  kein  Leben  geben:  wir 
wiirden  vor  allzu  verschiedenen  Empfindungen  nichts  empfinden : 
wir  wiirden  ein  bestandiger  Raub  des  gegenwartigen  Eindruckes 
sein :  wir  wiirden  traumen,  ohne  zu  wissen,  was  wir  traumten. 

"Die  Bestimmung  der  Kunst  ist,  uns  in  dem  Reiche  des 
Schonen  dieser  Absonderung  zu  uberheben,  uns  die  Fixirung 
unserer  Aufmerksamkeit  zu  erleichtern.  Alles,  was  wir  in  der 
Natur  von  einem  Gegenstande,  oder  einer  Verbindung  ver- 
schiedener  Gegenstande,  es  sei  der  Zeit  oder  dem  Raume  nach, 
in  unsern  Gedanken  absondern  oder  absondern  zu  konnen  wiin- 
schen,  sondert  sie  wirklich  ab  und  gewahrt  uns  diesen  Gegen- 
stand  oder  diese  Verbindung  verschiedener  Gegenstande  so  lauter 
und  biindig,  als  es  nur  immer  die  Empfindung,  die  sie  erregen 
sollen,  verstattet."43 

It  is  impossible,  however,  always  to  maintain  one  tone  in  life 
or  in  art:  tears  and  smiles  are  prompted  by  the  same  events  in 
life ;  tragedy  and  comedy  actually  come  coincidentally.  Under 
such  circumstances,  "Die  Kunst  weiss  aus  dieser  Unmoglichkeit 
selbst  Vortheil  zu  ziehen."44 

Lessing  made  it  very  clear  that  his  remarks  on  this  subject 
were  tentative.    His  mind  was  putting  forth  tentacles  to  grasp  a 

43  V.  6.  pp.  322-3. 

44  Ibid.,  p.  323. 
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set  of  new  ideas  but  failed  in  part  because  it  did  not  realize  how 
far-reaching  were  their  possibilities.  For  this  reason  they  can 
only  be  briefly  mentioned  here.  First  and  most  significant  of  his 
suggestions  is  of  a  work  of  art,  not  representing  life,  nor  neces- 
sarily idealizing  it,  but  deliberately  abstracted  from  it;  finding 
its  raison  d'etre  in  Beauty,  and  its  distinctive  place  "in  dem  Reiche 
des  Schonen."  Also,  this  work  of  art  is  necessarily  limited  by 
the  nature  of  the  artist  and  the  inevitable  restrictions  of  his 
vision;  yet  it  is  necessarily  a  whole,  complete  within  its  limita- 
tions. Here  is  to  be  found  one  of  the  first  suggestions  of  a 
principle  which  thoroughly  affected  art  in  the  nineteenth  century : 
the  one  crystallized  in  the  well-known  formula  that  "Art  is  a 
bit  of  nature  seen  through  a  temperament."  In  Lessing's  faint 
realizations  of  the  peculiar  essence  of  art,  of  a  work  of  art  as  a 
limited  but  complete  whole,  as  a  finite  vision  of  infinity,  and  of 
art  as  the  expression  of  personality,  we  have  evidences  of  pro- 
found changes  coming  in  the  meaning  of  Kunst  and  of  Kunst- 
werk:  changes  that,  as  we  shall  see  later,  affected  the  English 
and  French  equivalents. 

It  was  one  of  Kant's  great  achievements  that  he  saw  through 
much  vague  or  absurdly  definite  thinking  about  Kunst  and  con- 
tributed a  fresh  concept  of  a  work  of  art  to  aesthetic  theory. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  evident  to  any  student  of  the  Kritik  der 
Urtheilskraft,  his  principal  aesthetic  work,  that  primarily  he  is 
interested  in  the  effects  of  art,  and  in  the  relation  of  pleasure 
and  pain  to  knowledge,  rather  than  in  art  as  opus,  a  work  in  itself. 
Were  he  true  to  his  original  purpose,  he  would  have  ignored 
detailed  consideration  of  the  character  of  a  Kunstwerk,  and  we 
should  have  been  compelled  to  infer  his  conceptions.  Fortunately, 
he  overstepped  the  boundaries,  yet,  unfortunately,  he  did  so  at 
the  expense  of  consistency  and  often  of  clearness.  It  is  impos- 
sible, therefore,  to  be  sure  that  his  meaning  is  understood  or 
rightly  interpreted.  Since  my  purpose  is  not  criticism  of  these 
theories,  nor  even  their  reconciliation,  but  merely  the  exposition 
of  those  that  created  an  interest  in  art  for  its  own  sake,  the  ques- 
tion of  consistency  per  se  is  not  always  pressing.    So  far,  how- 
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ever,  as  it  affects  the  understanding  of  Kant's  principles,  it  oc- 
casionally forces  us  into  tentativeness  where  certainty  is  desirable. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Kant  placed  art  in  a  sphere  of 
its  own  midway  between  that  of  the  Understanding,  the  faculty 
of  concepts,  and  that  of  the  Reason,  the  capacity  for  ideas.  Were 
there  no  bond  between  that  which  men  know  empirically  and  that 
which  they  apprehend  through  the  reason,  there  would  be  a 
complete  break  between  what  they  understand  and  what  they 
desire  in  the  way  of  totality  and  completeness.  The  majority  of 
men,  bound  down  by  life,  would  never  have  any  incitement  to 
freedom,  nor  devotion  to  ideas.  What  art  is,  how  it  comes  into 
being,  what  effects  it  has,  are  immediately  important  questions; 
but  before  we  can  answer  them  we  must  fix  this  fundamental 
conception  of  Kant's  in  mind :  that  art  has  its  own  world,  and 
that  it  is  neither  the  slave  of  the  understanding,  the  faculty  that 
orders  and  defines  and  recognizes  experience,  nor  the  companion 
and  equal  of  the  products  of  reason,  the  faculty  that  searches 
infinity  and  scorns  all  that  is  empirical.  In  spite  of  this,  art, 
because  it  is  representative,  must  make  use  of  the  materials  of 
perception,  which  are  to  ordinary  men  seeking  knowledge  the 
materials  of  the  understanding  alone — the  facts  which  determine 
the  concepts.  But  it  does  not  make  use  of  them  as  the  under- 
standing demands.  On  the  other  hand,  because  art  is  representa- 
tive, it  seems  to  cut  itself  off  from  reason  which  is  devoted  to 
the  theoretical ;  yet,  because  it  is  undetermined  by  the  under- 
standing, it  is  possible  that  it  may  have  some  connection  with 
the  higher  rational  power. 

Before  Kant  took  up  the  consideration  of  the  character  or 
of  the,  origin  of  art,  he  made  clear  its  effects.  This  order  is 
essential  to  his  reasoning,  and,  therefore,  to  ours.  But  since  I 
shall  devote  some  time  later  on  to  a  consideration  of  the  nature  of 
art's  effect,  I  can  give  here  only  a  brief  summary  of  the  pertinent 
principles.  It  is  only  through  the  faculty  of  pleasure  or  pain 
that  we  can  recognize  fine  art.  But  pleasure — the  actual  response 
where  Beauty  is  apprehended — is  not  to  be  confused  with  the 
gratification  of  personal  interests.    If  our  satisfaction  in  a  por- 
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trait  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  keeps  alive  for  us  the  thought  of  a  dead 
friend,  it  is  not  artistic,  but  purely  personal  pleasure  which  we 
feel ;  if  it  lies  in  the  fact  that  this  portrait  fulfills  all  the  require- 
ments of  its  school  of  painting,  it  is  still  not  true  artistic  delight 
that  it  gives  us,  because  our  pleasure  is  based  on  the  recognition  of 
the  obedience  of  this  particular  portrait  to  a  concept  of  a  technic- 
ally perfect  one.  When  self-interest  does  not  color  our  pleasure, 
when  obedience  to  conceptual  requirements  is  not  the  primary 
ground  of  gratification :  or,  in  other  words,  when  pleasure  is 
free  from  immediate  interest  and  from  logical  compulsion,  it  is 
pure,  undetermined  by  ends,  and  grateful  in  itself. 

Positively  considered,  the  distinguishing  mark  of  this  pleasure 
is  not  emotion,  but  reflection.  Kant  is  very  far  from  clear  as  to 
whether  the  feeling  precedes  or  succeeds  the  contemplation  which 
is  imperative  when  Beauty  is  found  in  a  work  of  art,  but  this  is  a 
matter  of  more  concern  to  the  psychologist  than  to  the  student 
of  art  for  art's  sake.  His  emphasis  is,  fortunately,  not  a  mat- 
ter of  doubt.  It  is  possible,  through  a  study  of  passages,  to  dis- 
cover the  particular  character  of  this  artistic  pleasure. 

"Man  will  nur  wissen,  ob  die  blosse  Vorstellung  des  Gegen- 
standes  in  mir  mit  Wohlge  fallen  begleitet  sei,  so  gleichgultig  ich 
auch  immer  in  Ansehung  der  Existenz  des  Gegenstandes  dieser 
Vorstellung  sein  mag.  Man  sieht  leicht,  das  es  auf  das,  was 
ich  aus  dieser  Vorstellung  in  mir  selbst  mache,  nicht  auf  das, 
worin  ich  von  der  Existenz  des  Gegenstandes  abhange,  ankomme, 
um  zu  sagen,  er  sei  schon,  und  zu  beweisen,  ich  habe  Gesch- 
mack."45 

From  this  it  is  apparent  that  the  person  who  has  taste — that 
is,  the  power  to  apprehend  fine  art  through  its  pleasurable  re- 
actions— has  no  interest  in  the  thing  which  is  represented,  but 
only  in  the  representation.  One  may  be  indifferent  or  inimical 
to  a  man  or  place  in  real  life,  yet  find  the  artistic  representa- 
tion a  cause  of  profound  joy,  and  a  stimulus  to  contemplation. 
The  relation  to  real  life  never  concerns  him;  neither  does  he 
ask  how  far  this  representation  is  true  to  type.    He  does  not 


46  Kr.  d.  Ur.,  §2,  Berlin,  1908. 
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look  backward  to  causes  or  influence,  but  forward  as  the  work 
of  art,  in  his  reflection  upon  it,  leads  him:  ''What  I  make  out  of 
this  representation  in  myself  is  the  keynote  of  artistic  pleasure, 
which  is  essentially  subjective  and  to  be  discovered  only  by  the 
individual  who  is  free  from  direction  or  compulsion  of  any  sort 
or  character.  This  freedom  is  not  that  of  listlessness,  however, 
but  that  of  play,  activity  that  is  delightful  in  itself  and  not  be- 
cause of  any  determined  end.  The  analogy  with  child's  play 
must  break  down  here,  for  Kant  has  reference  not  to  the  free 
play  of  physical  powers,  but  of  the  mental.  Discursive  reason- 
ing, generalization,  comparison,  contrast,  a  study  of  causation, 
involve  definite  processes  that  are  determined  both  by  matter 
and  by  method,  as  well  as  by  end.  Aesthetic  contemplation  dif- 
fers from  these  not  only  in  its  freedom  from  determining  influ- 
ences and  in  its  unawareness  of  end,  but  in  the  felt  harmony  of 
the  faculties  in  free  play. 

According  to  Kant,  the  two  powers  that  are  in  agreement  in 
artistic  cognition,  are  usually  separate  and  adverse:  the  Imagina- 
tion and  the  Understanding,  the  power  that  "unites  the  mani- 
fold of  intuition  into  one,"  and  the  conceptual  power.  A  work 
of  art  is  formed  in  accordance  with  no  concept ;  it  is  necessarily 
unique ;  yet  because  the  interest  is  centered  on  the  form,  the  rep- 
resentation, and  because  pleasure  is  awakened  through  contem- 
plation, a  work  of  fine  art,  appeals  at  once  to  the  Imagination  and 
to  the  Understanding  and  through  the  individual  suggests  the 
universal.  The  relationship  is  purely  aesthetical  and  not  logical. 
The  concept  so  far  as  there  can  be  said  to  be  one  is  suggested  not 
determined:  if  we  attempt  to  describe  the  apprehensions  of  the 
Understanding  working  in  harmony  with  the  Imagination,  we 
shall  find  that  no  words  can  make  them  clear.  They  are  richer 
in  content  than  any  logical  concept;  they  are  also  undetermined 
and  indeterminable.  Actually,  the  liberated  Imagination  and 
Understanding  now  working  in  harmony,  rise  "aesthetically  to 
Ideas."    This  is  especially  true  of  poetry. 

"Sie  [die  Dichtkunst]  erweitert  das  Gemuth  dadurch,  dass  sie 
die    Einbildungskraft    in    Freiheit    setzt    und    innerhalb  den 
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Schranken  eines  gegebenen  BegrifTs,  unter  der  unbegranzten 
Mannigfaltigkeit  moglicher  damit  zusammenstimmender  Formen, 
diejenige  darbietet,  welche  die  Darstellung  desselben  mit  einer 
Gedankenfiille  verkniipft,  der  kein  Sprachausdruck  vollig  adaquat 
ist,  und  sich  also  asthetisch  zu  Ideen  erhebt."46 

If  we  change  our  point  of  view — a  dangerous  liberty — and 
look  at  Kant's  conception  of  a  work  of  fine  art  from  the  angle 
of  its  producer,  we  shall  ultimately  reach  the  same  end.  He  does, 
it  is  true,  help  us  somewhat,  though  he  constantly  confuses  us 
by  using  Kunst  sometimes  as  genus,  and  sometimes  as  species, 
In  general  Art  is  "production  through  freedom,  i.e.,  through  a 
will  that  places  Reason  at  the  basis  of  its  actions."  ("Von  Rechts- 
wegen  sollte  man  nur  die  Hervorbringung  durch  Freiheit  d.  i. 
durch  eine  Willkur,  die  ihren  Handlungen  Vernunft  zum 
Grunde  legt,  Kunst  nennen.")47  The  honey-comb  is  not  a  work 
of  art,  because  its  producing  power  is  instinctive  and  irrational. 
There  is  not  the  freedom  which  is  a  necessary  factor  when  the 
reason  acting  upon  the  will  produces  Art. 

On  the  other  hand,  knowledge  is  not  the  essential  element  in 
artistic  production.  One  may  have  knowledge  and  yet  not  the 
power  to  create  a  work  of  art :  a  pair  of  shoes,  as  Kant  tells  us, 
is  not  to  be  made  by  the  one  who  can  describe  the  process  most 
accurately,  but  by  him  who  has  skill  (Geschicklichkeit).  When 
the  shoe-maker  or  the  goldsmith,  the  poet  or  the  painter,  regards 
his  work  as  pleasure  in  itself  and  as  play,  then  he  is  producing 
a  work  of  art,  because  he  is  guided  not  by  the  determined  end, 
nor  urged  on  by  mercenary  motives,  but  spurred  on  by  the  op- 
portunity to  work  in  freedom.  But  nevertheless,  in  all  these 
forms  of  art,  he  is  not  free  from  restraint.  Freedom  and  neces- 
sity go  hand  in  hand,  if  the  achievement  is  to  be  notable.  For  in 
all  art,  there  is  something  essential  and  necessary  and  this  is  the 
"mechanism,  without  which  the  spirit,  which  must  be  free  in 
Art  and  which  alone  inspires  the  work,  would  have  no  body,  and 
would  evaporate  altogether." 


46  Kr.  d.  Ur.,  §53. 
«Kr.  d.  Ur.,  §43,  (1). 
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"Dass  aber  in  alien  freien  Kiinsten  dennoch  etwas  Zwangs- 
massiges,  oder,  wie  man  es  nennt,  ein  Mechanismus  erforderlich 
sei,  ohne  welchen  der  Geist,  der  in  der  Kunst  frei  sein  muss  und 
allein  das  Werk  belebt,  gar  keinen!  Korper  haben  und  ganzlich 
verdunsten  wurde,  ist  nicht  unrathsam  zu  erinnern.    .    .  ."4S 

Rationality,  freedom,  skill,  play,  constraint:  these  are  all 
factors  in  the  production  of  a  work  of  art,  generally  considered. 
All  of  these  are  therefore  essential  to  a  work  of  fine  art  (schone 
Kunst)  ;  but  are  not  sufficient  in  themselves.  What  is  it  that 
distinguishes  a  beautifully  wrought  bracelet  from  a  great  poem, 
a  work  of  art  from  a  work  of  fine  art?  It  is  what  Kant 
calls  "purposiveness  without  purpose"  {Zweckm'dssigkeit  ohne 
Zweck.)  The  bracelet  is  made  for  a  definite  end,  the  adorn- 
ment of  an  arm:  it  must  be  adapted  to  this  use,  and  it  must 
conform  to  the  requirements  of  its  type.  If  it  has  perfection — 
in  Kant's  limited  use  of  this  word — it  is  because  it  is  a  satis- 
factory bracelet,  not  because  it  is  the  product  of  a  man  who 
worked  in  pleasure  only  to  express  himself.  Its  purposiveness 
is  objectively  realized ;  therefore  he  who  runs  may  see  its  clear 
purpose. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  great  poem  that  is  a  work  of  fine  art 
carries  with  it  obviously  no  adaptation  to  a  defined  end.  It  is 
as  free  to  all  appearances  as  a  flower  or  a  mountain ;  yet  like 
both  of  these,  it  can  arouse  in  the  contemplative  spirit  what 
Goethe  later  called  "reflective  connections."  The  meanest  flower 
that  blows  could  bring  to  Wordsworth  thoughts  that  lie  too  deep 
for  tears:  that  is,  he  could  subjectively  realize  a  purposiveness 
to  which  could  be  attached  no  clear  objective  purpose. 

Though  this,  I  believe,  is  the  essence  of  Kant's  exposition  of 
the  distinguishing  mark  of  fine  art,  it  does  not  exhaust  the  rich 
connotations  of  the  term,  Zweckm'dssigkeit  ohne  Zweck.  Only 
one  of  these  is  immediately  important.  The  artist  who  works 
in  order  to  attain  a  certain  end  must  subdue  his  matter,  must 
eliminate  all  that  is  foreign  to  his  purpose.  The  unity  which  he 
attains,  though  not  necessarily  simple,  is  far  from  complicated. 


"Kr.  d.  Ur.,  §43,  (3). 
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As  logical  concepts  tend  to  exclude  everything  but  the  general 
likenesses  and  to  ignore  differences  and  signs  of  individuality,  and 
as  definite  ends  tend  to  the  standardization  of  production,  simp- 
licity and  monotony  of  form  as  apparent  in  crystallization  of 
ideas  and  in  imitation  in  art  grow  dangerously  probable.  It  is 
this  condition  which,  Kant  believes,  negatives  all  possibility  of 
fine  art.  That,  it  is  true,  must  have  unity,  but  not  singleness,  for 
its  characteristic  quality  is  the  unity  of  the  manifold.  An  analogy 
may  help  us.  The  type  of  education  which  we  call  vocational  is 
open  to  criticism  not  only  because  its  clearly  defined  purpose  limits 
or  hinders  the  development  of  certain  tendencies  and  talents 
in  a  child's  nature,  but  also  because  it  actually  destroys  the 
integrity,  which  is  the  higher  and  richer  unity  of  his  personality. 
By  it  he  is  fitted  to  function  in  one  way,  but  not  in  any  way 
that  life  or  his  own  nature  may  demand  of  him.  Were  it  pos- 
sible to  educate  him  to  that  point  where  his  personality  represents 
the  highest  development  of  all  his  innate  possibilities,  we  should 
find  him  less  likely  to  show  particular  efficiency  in  any  one  direc- 
tion, but  more  certain  to  adjust  himself  to  varying  conditions. 
Actually,  by  maintaining  not  only  the  integrity  of  his  nature,  but 
also  its  very  human  variety  and  by  not  forcing  his  energies  into 
any  one  outlet,  his  masters  have  created  a  personality  that  later 
theorists,  beginning  with  Goethe,  called  a  work  of  art.  And 
its  most  conspicuous  qualities  are  these:  an  equilibrium  of 
various  forces,  which  is  found  in  its  perfection  in  the  healthy 
living  organism  where  every  detail  in  its  place  is  essential  to  the 
whole,  and  where  the  more  complicated  the  structure,  the  more 
numerous  its  possibilities ;  and  that  internally  unlimited  potential 
energy  which  needs  no  kinetic  transformation  to  bring  realiza- 
tion of  its  significance  to  the  observer.  We  do  not  need  to  extend 
the  scope  of  a  work  of  art  beyond  Kant's  teaching  to  see 
through  this  analogy  that  purposiveness  without  purpose  is  pos- 
sible only  when  there  is  the  unity  in  variety  that  is  comparable 
only  to  that  found  in  animate  nature. 

From  whatever  angle  we  look  at  Kant's  theory  of  a  work 
of  fine  art,  we  come  inevitably  to  the  same  conclusion,  that  it 
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exists  in  itself  and  not  for  any  other  reason.  This  does  not 
prevent  a  poem  or  a  painting,  any  more  than  the  ocean  or  a 
great  man  or  a  mountain  peak,  from  being  a  stimulus  to  moral 
desires  or  to  intellectual  activity.  What  is  accomplished  by  a 
work  of  art  is  one  thing ;  what  the  artist  intends  to  accomplish, 
another.  Criticism  cannot  gauge  the  former :  it  must,  however, 
show  the  futility  of  the  latter.  For  a  work  of  fine  art,  accord- 
ing to  Kant,  is  necessarily  independent,  self-subsistent,  and  com- 
mitted to  no  cause ;  it  seeks  no  admiration,  it  bespeaks  no  au- 
thority for  itself,  it  awakens  taste  not  because  of  what  it  accom- 
plishes, but  because  of  what  it  is. 

It  is  in  the  work  of  Schiller  that  we  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  form  (Form)  that  is  the  essential  element  in  a  work  of 
art.  Kant  found  it  impossible  to  maintain  consistency  in  his  dis- 
cussions of  this  moot  question ;  Goethe  wavered  often  between 
"innere  Gehalbe"  (content)  and  "Form."  In  fact,  it  was  only  after 
he  had  visited  Italy  and  after  he  had  come  into  intimate  contact  with 
Schiller49  that  he  came  to  conclusions  that  are  nearly  identical 
at  least  in  phrasing.50 

It  is  in  Schiller's  letters  on  aesthetic  education51  that  we  find 
probably  for  the  first  time  in  this  later  age,  a  conception  of  form 
that  is  consistent  and  distinctive  and  unmixed  with  popular  el- 
ements. He  speaks  in  no  uncertain  tone :  form,  to  him,  is  not 
a  constituent  element  of  art;  it  is  art.  When  the  substance  or 
the  material  of  the  worker  obtrudes  itself  upon  the  attention  of 
the  reader  or  the  spectator,  there  is  no  art;  only  when  this 
matter  has  been  destroyed,  that  is,  overcome  by  the  form  and 
rendered  utterly  subservient  to  it,  is  the  product  a  Kunstwerk. 

"In  einem  wahrhaft  schonen  Kunstwerk  soil  der  Inhalt  nichts, 
die  Form  aber  alles  thun ;  .  .  .  Darin  also  besteht  das  eigent- 
liche  Kunstgeheimniss  des  Meisters,  dass  er  den  StofT  durch  die 
Form  vertilgt;  und  je  imposanter,  anmassender,  verfiihrerischer 
der  Stoff  an  sich  selbst  ist,  je  eigenmachtiger  derselbe  mit  seiner 
Wirkung  sich  vordrangt,  oder  je  mehr  der  Betrachter  geneigt 


49  1794. 

50  Einl.  in  die  Propylaean,  passim. 

"  Vber  die  dsthetische  Ersiehung  des  Menschen. 
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ist,  sich  unmittelbar  mit  dem  Stoff  einzulassen,  desto  triumph- 
ierender  ist  die  Kunst,  welche  jenen  zuriickzwingt  und  iiber  diesen 
die  Herrschaft  behauptet."52 

Surely  no  later  art  for  art's  sake  man  went  further  than 
this  in  justifying  the  precedence  of  form  over  matter!  There  is 
something  in  these  words  strangely  akin  both  in  spirit  and  in 
phrasing  to  the  much  later  remarks  of  Flaubert,  who  may  be 
likened  to  Schiller  in  more  than  this  one  way,  obvious  though  the 
differences  may  be.  At  the  same  time,  Schiller  is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  all  those  who  came  after  him  in  the  praise  of 
form,  not  by  the  general  character  of  his  beliefs,  but  by  the 
union  in  him  of  the  philosophic  and  poetic  points  of  view.  He 
was  a  professed  disciple  of  Kant,  but  he  had  what  the  older 
man  lacked,  aesthetic  experience  and  an  imaginatively  spurred 
reason.  Through  his  intimacy  with  many  forms  of  art  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  arts,  he  knew  humanly  realized 
perfection  of  form,  and  equally  well,  the  enervating  character  of 
its  influence  in  many  periods ;  but  through  his  capacity  for  ideas, 
aided  by  his  aesthetic  experience,  he  could  in  theory  attain  to  a 
conception  of  a  frequently  (or  usually)  unrealized  perfection  of 
form,  which  he  called  "living  form"  (lebende  Gestalt)53  or 
"beauty"  (Schdnheit.)  It  is  this  idealized  form  only  which 
Schiller  marked  with  high  praise  in  the  Letters,  and  for  which 
he  strove  in  his  poetry  and  his  dramas,  and  which,  often  partly, 
but  more  often  vaguely,  understood,  stimulated  many  a  later  art 
for  art's  sake  man  to  production. 

What  is  this  "living  form?"  It  is  only  possible,  according 
to  Schiller,  where  form  is  life  and  life  is  form,  where  neither  is 
separable  or  even  distinguishable.  A  statue  may  have  this  liv- 
ing form,  and  a  man  may  not :  a  tale  may  have  it  and  an  actual 
course  of  events  may  not.54  To  understand  this  subtle  concep- 
tion, we  must  know  the  foundation  of  Schiller's  theory. 

Life,  whether  we  regard  it  in  individual  consciousness,  in  the 
state,  or  in  humanity  as  a  whole,  is  constantly  swayed  by  con- 


62  Brief  XXII. 
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trary  and  divergent  forces  which  disturb  its  integrity  or  destroy 
its  completeness.  Men  seek  freedom  from  necessity,  only 
to  find  through  culture,  the  imposition  of  more  shackles,  those  of 
custom:  the  rational  man  yearns  for  moral  unity,  in  himself  and 
in  the  social  units,  but  often  finds,  that  in  conquering  the  urge 
of  natural  instincts,  and  in  rejecting  savagery,  he  or  they  have 
found  "barbarianism"  (that  is,  being  what  Schiller  calls  a  Bar- 
bar)  :  a  state  where  principles  crush  feeling,  and  where  detachment 
and  cynicism  make  active  relationship  to  the  life  of  nature  im- 
possible, because  in  searching  for  ideal  truth  they  are  spending 
their  energies  on  the  pure  forms  at  the  expense  of  content  or 
actuality.  It  is  clear  that  though  freedom  be  the  great  goal  of 
humanity,  it  must  be  harmonized  with  the  necessity  which  can- 
not be  escaped  without  destroying  life's  integrity:  that,  though 
nature  must  be  deprived  of  its  autocracy  in  the  moral  world,  it 
must  still  be  considered  in  its  proper  sphere:  that,  though  the 
attempt  to  discover  the  intelligible  world  and  its  forms  or  pat- 
terns be  the  function  of  the  rational  man,  still,  since  he  is  of 
the  "mundum  sensibilis,"  and  must  perforce  be  in  it,  he  must 
not  discountenance  the  use  of  his  senses,  but  through  his  reason 
give  form  to  that  matter.55  There  are  according  to  Schiller,  "two 
fundamental  laws  of  sensuous-rational  nature" : 

"Das  erste  dringt  auf  absolute  Realitat :  er  soli  alles  zur  Welt 
machen,  was  bloss  Form  ist,  und  alle  seine  Anlagen  zur  Erschein- 
ung  bringen:  das  zweite  dringt  auf  absolute  Formalitat:  er  soli 
alles  in  sich  vertilgen,  was  bloss  Welt  ist,  und  Uebereinstimmung 
in  alle  seine  Veranderungen  bringen :  mit  andern  Worten,  er  soli 
alles  Innere  veraussern  und  alles  Aussere  formen."56 

The  object  of  all  human  existence,  it  must  be  clear,  is  unity: 
a  unity  that  is  not  the  result  of  paucity  of  content,  or  of  single- 
ness in  the  character  of  its  elements,  but  rather  the  outcome  of  a 
formal  integration  of  abundance  and  variety.  Of  the  world 
about  us,  abundance  and  variety  are  the  most  obvious  character- 
istics.   The  senses  regard  this  world,  not  in  its  potential  unity, 
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but  in  its  chaos  and  confusion;  the  understanding  does  order 
nature  and  gives  it  the  semblance  of  unity  in  its  variety,  but  in 
so  doing,  it  destroys  it  for  the  intellect  as  living  and  changing, 
and  substitutes  its  cold  concepts  for  the  pulsing  reality.  In  gain- 
ing unity,  totality  is  lost :  the  parts  are  mutilated  in  order  that  a 
fictitious  whole  may  be  realized.  Clearness  of  knowledge  as  an 
end  destroys  feeling  and  intuition.  On  the  other  hand,  reason, 
because  it  desires  emancipation  from  experience  and  because  it 
seeks  the  perfection  of  form  which  is  to  it  the  only  reality,  is 
equally  ineffective  in  that  it  ignores  the  diverse  and  the  manifest 
and  concentrates  attention  on  the  One. 

The  dangers,  Schiller  argued,  though  seldom  realized  or 
escaped  by  the  different  kinds  of  men,  must  be  avoidable.  It 
was  impossible  for  him  to  believe  that  the  conscious  search  for 
perfection  must  necessarily  result  in  imperfection;  he  founded 
his  faith  on  the  principle  that  "we  must  have  the  power  to  re- 
form by  a  superior  art  this  totality  of  our  being,  which  art  has 
destroyed." 

"Es  muss  also  falsch  sein,  das  die  Ausbildung  der  einzelnen 
Krafte  das  Opfer  ihrer  Totalitat  nothwendig  macht:  oder  wenn 
auch  das  Gesetz  der  Natur  noch  so  sehr  dahin  strebte,  so  muss 
es  bei  uns  stehen,  diese  Totalitat  in  unsrer  Natur,  welche  die 
Kunst  zerstort  hat,  durch  eine  hohere  Kunst  wieder  herzu- 
stellen."57 

The  aim  of  the  Aesthetic  Letters  is  to  show  that  this  sacrifice 
of  totality  is  not  forever  necessary ;  that  the  attainment  of  the 
perfection  which  man,  nation  and  humanity  seek  may  come 
through  two  agencies :  the  play  instinct,  and  its  expression  in  a 
work  of  art  which  is  the  manifestation  of  Beauty.  Very  briefly, 
and  only  for  our  immediate  purposes,  the  "play  instinct"  may  be 
defined  as  the  impulse  that  reconciles  the  desire  for  rational 
freedom,  the  search  for  the  pure  forms,  with  that  spirit  in  man 
which  rejoices  in  sensation,  and  instinct,  and  gladly  accepts  the 
material  world  as  essential  to  its  well-being ;  from  still  another 
point  of  view,  as  the  harmony  of  the  ego — the  persistent  un- 
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changeable  element  in  personality — and  of  that  which  we  of  the 
twentieth  century  might  call  the  "stream  of  consciousness,"  the 
awareness  of  time  and  space  and  of  changing  reality.  If  left  to 
themselves,  the  reason  or  the  Ego  would  be  satisfied  with  form 
without  substance :  the  material  impulse,  with  natural  instincts  and 
a  life  of  sensations,  which  are  only  substance  without  form.  It 
is  the  play  instinct  "that  gives  form  to  matter  and  reality  to 
form":  (Der  Spieltrieb  also  .  .  .  wird  .  .  .  mithin  Form 
in  die  Materie  und  Realitat  in  die  Form  bringen.)58  A  work  of 
art  then  is  neither  primarily  ideal  nor  real  (actual)  in  its  constitu- 
tion. It  is  both  at  once.  Through  matter  the  ideal  is  not  realized 
but  suggested,  but  it  is  no  longer  beyond  the  apprehension  of  men ; 
through  form  matter  is  sublimated  and  spiritualized  and  it  is  no 
longer  mere  dross  on  the  one  hand,  nor  inert  substance  on  the 
other.  So,  when  it  is  said  that  a  man  may  not  have  "living  form" 
and  a  statue  may,  it  is  meant  that  the  gross  nature  of  the  human 
being  is  not  transformed  nor  transmuted  by  the  ideal,  that  the 
unity  of  pure  form  has  not  given  it  spiritual  integrity;  and  that 
in  the  other,  the  statue,  the  opposite  has  happened,  since  life- 
less matter,  through  the  transforming  idea,  has  received  the  spirit 
and  unity  of  the  highest  life. 

It  must  be  distinctly  noticed  that  Kant  and  Schiller  do  not 
agree  in  their  definitions  of  form.  To  the  earlier  philosopher  it 
is  the  sensible  representation  of  a  conception,  of  the  material  which 
Genius  gives:  to  Schiller  (in  the  fine  arts  particularly)  it  is  the 
spirit,  the  soul  of  the  body  which  gives  inert  matter,  unorgan- 
ized and  chaotic,  its  unity,  its  life  and  its  distinctive  character. 
Naturally  therefore,  any  unsubdued  matter,  any  elements  un- 
related to  the  spirit  of  the  whole,  must  to  Schiller,  have  rep- 
resented the  failure  of  form  to  destroy  the  matter,  and  to  dom- 
inate the  work.  Many  later  art  for  art's  sake  men  were  un- 
doubtedly disturbed  by  this  difference:  but  through  lack  of  pen- 
etration or  of  philosophical  training  were  unable  to  see  through 
the  difficulty  and  grasp  the  solution. 

Not  only  is  it  impossible,  but  it  would  also  be  fatal  to  stop  here 
in  the  exposition  of  Schiller's  conception  of  a  work  of  art.  If 
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we  did  so,  we  might  fall  into  the  error  of  many  of  his  disciples, 
that  of  believing  that  he  gave  through  art  existence  to  the  ideal, 
or  at  least,  the  determination  of  it.  Here  Schiller  is  one  with 
Kant.  Art  does  not  define  the  ideal:  it  does  not  even  represent 
it.  Neither  does  it  present  or  represent  the  actual;  truth  to  life 
is  not  its  function.  The  imitation  or  representation  of  the  ideal 
or  of  the  real  is  not  the  distinguishing  mark  of  art;  that  is  what 
Schiller  calls  "aesthetical  appearance"  (der  dsthetische  Schein.) 

Because  a  work  of  art  is  the  product  of  the  play  instinct,  its 
raison  d'etre  cannot  be  the  representation  of  truth  either  of  the 
ideal  or  of  the  actual ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  it  be,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  a  deception.  Those  who  justify  art 
because  of  its  substantial  truth  are  as  much  in  error  as  those 
who,  like  Plato,  would  banish  it  from  the  world  of  good  things, 
because  of  its  essential  falsehood.  Art  is  not  conditioned  either 
by  observation  and  experience,  or  by  understanding  and  con- 
cepts, or  by  reason  and  the  intelligible  forms.  It  is  obedient 
only  to  the  imagination,  the  play  impulse,  that  makes  not  sub- 
stance but  appearance,  not  realities  but — if  you  will — beauti- 
ful dreams.  It  is  true,  as  has  been  shown,  that  this  play  instinct 
reconciles  form  and  matter,  but  it  does  so  at  the  expense  of  mat- 
ter which  form  destroys,  and  at  the  expense  of  form  from  an- 
other point  of  view,  because  pure  forms  can  never  have  sensible 
existence.  Consequently,  a  work  of  art  has  validity  neither  in  the 
Absolute,  nor  in  the  world  of  time.  It  exists  through  the  imagina- 
tion and  for  the  imagination  only.  Schiller  is  very  explicit  on 
this  point. 

"Aber  er  besitzt  dieses  souverane  Recht  schlechterdings  auch 
nur  in  der  Welt  des  Scheins,  in  dem  wesenlosen  Reich  der  Ein- 
bildungskraft,  und  nur,  solanger  sich  im  Theoretischen  gewis- 
senhaft  enthalt,  Existenz  davon  auszusagen,  und  solanger  im 
Praktischen  darauf  Versicht  thut,  Existenz  dadurch  zu  ertheilen. 
Sie  sehen  hieraus,  dass  der  Dichter  auf  gleiche  Weise  aus  seinen 
Grenzen  tritt,  wenn  er  seinem  Ideal  Existenz  beilegt,  und  wenn 
er  eine  bestimmte  Existenz  damit  bezweckt.  Denn  Beides  kann 
er  nicht  anders  zu  Stande  bringen,  als  indem  er  entweder  sein 
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Dichterrecht  iiberschreitet,  durch  das  Ideal  in  das  Gebiet  der 
Erfahrung  greift  und  durch  die  blosse  Moglichkeit  wirkliches 
Dasein  zu  bestimmen  sich  anmasst,  oder,  indem  er  sein  Dichter- 
recht aufgibt,  die  Erfahrung  in  das  Gebiet  des  Ideals  greifen 
lasst  und  die  Moglichkeit  auf  die  Bedingungen  der  Wirklichkeit 
einschrankt. 

"Nur,  soweit  er  aufrichtig  ist  (sich  von  allem  Anspruch  auf 
Realitat  ausdrucklich  lossagt,)  und  nur,  soweit  er  selbststandig 
ist  (alien  Beistand  der  Realitat  entbehrt,)  ist  der  Schein  asthe- 
tisch.  Sobald  er  falsch  ist  und  Realitat  heuchelt,  und  sobald  er 
unrein  und  der  Realitat  zu  seiner  Wirkung  bedurftig  ist,  ist  er 
nichts  als  ein  niedriges  Werkzeug  zu  materiellen  Zwecken,  und 
kann  nichts  fur  die  Freiheit  des  Geistes  beweisen."59 

Schiller,  it  will  be  seen,  carried  a  Kunstwerk  farther  even 
than  Kant  into  the  world  of  separate  entities.  To  him  it  was 
the  noblest  expression  of  man:  it  was  not  so  to  Kant.  But  his 
most  distinguished  contribution  is  the  justification  of  form  as  the 
characteristic  of  art.  That  the  general  tenor  of  his  reasoning, 
and  not  the  details  of  his  conception,  was  to  be  highly  influential 
in  the  future,  was  only  to  be  expected  of  a  world  not  interested 
in  metaphysical  subtleties. 

The  many-sidedness  of  Goethe  is  to  be  realized  very  clearly 
by  any  one  following  the  development  of  his  conception  of  art 
and  its  end.  He  changed  his  point  of  view  so  frequently  that  it 
was  but  natural  that  he  should  vary  his  interpretation  of  Kunst, 
and  his  attitude  towards  its  products.  Early  in  his  life  he  con- 
sidered art  as  another  manifestation  of  nature;  later  he  came  to 
believe  in  it  as  distinct  from  nature  and  superior  to  it,  even  though 
its  starting  point  is  necessarily  actuality:  in  youth,  he  believed 
that  expression  is  the  aim  of  art;  in  maturity,  he  taught  vigor- 
ously that  Form  is  that  which  gives  art  distinction  and  validity. 

Goethe's  critical  treatises,  in  contrast  to  those  of  his  com- 
patriots, Kant  and  Schiller,  are  highly  intelligible.  There  is  one 
clear  reason  for  this.  He  was  less  concerned  with  the  impressions 
produced  by  a  work  of  art  than  with  its  objective  character.  Kant 
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had  taught  that  fine  art  is  to  be  recognized  through  its  awaken- 
ing of  taste,  or  delight  in  beauty:  Schiller  had  viewed  a  Kunst- 
werk  mainly  from  the  angle  of  its  creator,  though  partly  from 
that  of  the  lover  of  art:  Goethe,  on  the  other  hand,  examined 
the  work  in  itself  and  asked  how  far  it  is  a  poetic  whole,  {der 
Be  griff1  eines  dichterischcn  Ganzen)Q0  or  a  spiritual  organism 
(etwas  Geistig  =  Organisches.)G1  Once  he  accepted  this  concept 
as  the  ideal  of  art,  he  never  wavered  in  essentials,  although  he 
frequently  changed  the  details  of  his  theory. 

It  was  through  his  awakening  to  the  beauty  of  the  Cathedral 
at  Strasburg  that  Goethe  received  this  new  intuition  of  the  or- 
ganic nature  of  a  work  of  art.  In  his  autobiography,  Dichtung 
und  Wahrheit,62  he  tells  us  the  story  of  that  great  moment ;  in 
Von  Deutscher  Baukunst03  he  sings  a  prose  hymn  to  its  designer. 
Like  most  cultivated  men  of  the  eighteenth  century  he  had  grown 
up  in  an  aversion  to  the  Gothic,  and  to  what  seemed  its  over 
elaboration,  its  lack  of  purity  in  conception  and  execution,  its 
capriciousness,  its  gloomy  character.  It  had  been  his  misfortune, 
also,  never,  until  he  visited  Strasburg,  to  have  seen  an  excellent 
representative  of  this  form  of  art.  His  state  of  mind  is  well 
summed  up  in  Von  Deutscher  Baukunst:Qi 

"Als  ich  das  erstemal  nach  dem  Minister  ging,  hatte  ich  den 
Kopf  voll  allgemeiner  Erkenntnis  guten  Geschmacks.  Auf  Horen- 
sagen  ehrt'  ich  die  Harmonie  der  Massen,  die  Reinheit  der  For- 
men,  war  ein  abgesagter  Feind  der  verworrnen  Willkurlichkeiten 
gotischer  Verzierungen.  Unter  die  Rubrik  Gotisch,  gleich  dem 
Artikel  eines  Worterbuchs,  haufte  ich  alle  synonymische  Missver- 
standnisse,  die  mir  von  Unbestimmten,  Ungeordnetem,  Unnatur- 
lichem,  Zusammengestoppeltem,  Aufgeflicktem,  Uberladenem  je- 
mals  durch  den  Kopf  gezogen  waren.  Nicht  gescheiter  als  ein 
Volk,  das  die  ganze  fremde  Welt  barbarisch  nennt,  hiess  alles 
Gotisch,  was  nicht  in  mein  System  passte,  von  dem  gedrech- 

00  D.  u.  W.,  Sdmmtliche  Werke,  v.  XXIII,  p.  17,  Cotta,  Stuttgart  und 
Berlin. 

61  EinL  in  die  Prop.,  v.  XXXIII,  p.  108. 
02 D.  u.  W.,  v.  XXIII,  pp.  202-9. 
83  V.  XXXIII,  pp.  3-13. 
64  V.  XXXIII,  p.  7. 
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selten  bunten  Puppen  -  und  Bilderwerk  an,  womit  unsre  biirger- 
liche  Edelleute  ihre  Hauser  schmiicken,  bis  zu  den  ernsten  Resten 
der  alteren  deutschen  Baukunst,  iiber  die  ich,  auf  Anlass  einiger 
abenteuerlichen  Schnorkel,  in  den  allgemeinen  Gesang  stimmte : 
'Ganz  von  Zierat  erdruckt !'  und  so  graute  mir's  im  Gehen  vorm 
Anblick  eines  missgeformten  krausdorftigen  Ungeheuers." 

The  change  was  almost  immediate :  instead  of  the  expected 
disgust  came  transports  of  admiration,  a  sense  of  a  beauty  that 
had  hitherto  been  unrecognized  by  him. 

"Mit  welcher  unerwarteten  Empfindung  iiber raschte  mich 
der  Anblick,  als  ich  davor  trat!  Ein  ganzer  grosser  Eindruck 
ftillte  meine  Seele,  den,  weil  er  aus  tausend  harmonierenden  Ein- 
zelnheiten  bestand,  ich  wohl  schmecken  und  geniessen,  keineswegs 
aber  erkennen  und  erklaren  konnte."05 

The  prose  hymn  to  von  Steinbach  is  the  fairly  immediate 
result  of  this  joy:  but  it  has  little  to  say  in  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon.  Obviously  he  was  forced  to  the  conclusions  that 
his  old  standards  were  inadequate,  that  there  could  be  beauty 
without  simplicity  and  purity,  and  that  cultivation  and  taste,  in 
the  narrower  sense,  were  not  essential  to  the  artist.  Profusion 
and  variety  are  detrimental  to  art  only  when  they  are  not  trans- 
formed into  a  living  whole :  when  they  are,  the  appeal  of  the 
Kunstwerk  is  more  powerful  because  of  the  richness  and  grand- 
eur of  the  conception.  Almost  equally  patent  to  him  was  a  new 
conception  of  art  as  the  product  of  the  individual  impulse,  of  the 
characteristic.  The  old  test,  which  even  in  spite  of  his  radical 
tendencies  he  had  not  yet  discarded — does  it  conform  to  accepted 
standards  ? — yielded  to  a  new :  is  it  the  adequate  and  unified  ex- 
pression of  an  interesting,  and  significant  personality,  whether 
that  be  of  an  individual  or  of  a  race?  The  term — a  characteristic 
and  living  whole — sums  up  his  new  conception. 

"Diese  charakteristische  Kunst  ist  nun  die  einzige  wahre. 
Wenn  sie  aus  inniger,  einiger,  eigner,  selbstandiger  Empfindung 
um  sich  wirkt,  unbekummert,  ja  unwissend  alles  Fremden,  da 
mag  sie  aus  rauher  Wildheit  oder  aus  gebildeter  Empfindsamkeit 
geboren  werden,  sie  ist  ganz  und  lebendig.  Da  seht  ihr  bei  Na- 
^VTXXXIII,  pp.  7-8. 
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tionen  und  einzelnen  Menschen  dann  unzahlige  Grade.  Je  mehr 
sich  die  Seele  erhebt  zu  dem  Gefiihl  der  Verhaltnisse,  die  allein 
schon  und  von  Ewigkeit  sind,  deren  Hauptakkorde  man  beweisen, 
deren  Geheimnisse  man  nur  fuhlen  kann,  in  denen  sich  allein  das 
Leben  des  Gottgleichen  Genius  in  seligen  Melodien  herumwalzt: 
je  mehr  diese  Schonheit  in  das  Wesen  eines  Geistes  eindringt, 
dass  sie  mit  ihm  entstanden  zu  sein  scheint,  das  ihm  nichts 
genugtut  als  sie,  dass  er  nichts  aus  sich  wirkt  als  sie :  desto  gliick- 
licher  ist  der  Kiinstler,  desto  herrlicher  ist  er,  desto  tiefgebeugter 
stehen  wir  da  und  beten  an  den  Gesalbten  Gottes."66 

Between  this  earlier  treatment  of  his  great  aesthetic  expe- 
rience and  his  later  discussion  in  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit  there 
is  a  significant  difference.  The  conviction  of  Beauty  which 
came  to  him  then  still  remained  with  him,  but  its  explanation  has 
changed  in  one  or  more  important  particulars.  It  was  but  to  be 
expected  that  the  youth  who  had  been  affected  by  Herder's  con- 
ception of  art  as  another  manifestation  of  nature  and  by  the 
Sturm  und  Drang  forces  of  his  age  and  of  his  own  adolescence, 
should  conceive  of  great  art  as  unconscious  expression  and  not 
as  the  product  of  labor  and  of  pains.  The  naturalness  which  he 
and  other  advanced  Germans  of  his  day  demanded  was  then  to 
be  gained  through  obedience  to  the  control  of  one's  genius  rather 
than  to  the  dictates  of  critics.  Years  of  experience  and  of 
observation  led  him  finally  to  believe  that  not  only  genius,  but 
also  artistry  is  essential  to  great  work.  But  the  artistry  which 
he  conceived  of  was  not  that  which  had  been  glorified  by  the 
critics,  but  a  new  kind  which  was  determined  by  the  needs  of  the 
imaginative  conception.  Goethe  called  this  execution  {die  Aus- 
fiihrung)  and  its  recognition  was  always  to  him,  from  this  time 
on,  the  test  of  a  work  of  art.  The  summit  of  art  is  reached,  he 
tells  us,  in  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit,  only  when  execution  is  em- 
phasized.67 It  is  necessary  for  us  to  discover  what  he  meant 
by  execution,  but  in  order  to  gain  a  comprehensive  view,  we  shall 
have  to  consider  several  of  his  mature  critical  writings.  If  we 
depended  only  on  his  Autobiography,  we  should  not  see  how 


66  V.  XXXIII,  p.  11. 

67  V.  XXIII,  p.  204. 
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interwoven  with  this  theorizing  is  the  consideration  of  the  nature 
and  scope  of  subject-matter  ("Inhalt"  or  "innere  Gehalbe")  in  art. 

Such  a  study  reveals  the  fact  that  he  never  attained  consistency 
in  regard  to  the  proper  content  of  a  work  of  art.  There  were 
times  when  he  thought  the  choice  of  subject  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference :  the  real  artist  must  not  be  afraid  of  the  vulgar,  because 
his  touch  will  ennoble;68  the  real  poet  can  invest  even  common 
place69  and  unpoetical  subjects  with  interest;  but  there  were 
still  more  times  when  he  felt  that  the  choice  of  content  deter- 
mined the  artistic  character  of  the  work,  and  that  there  could  be 
no  great  Kunstwerk  but  only  a  trick  of  art  when  a  trivial  subject 
was  beautifully  treated.70 

These  latter,  it  is  significant  to  notice,  are  the  views  of  his 
considered  works,  such  as  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit,  and  Ein- 
leitung  in  die  Propylden,  not  of  the  earlier,  or  of  those  expressed 
in  epigram,  or  in  letters,  or  repeated  to  us  through  another.  In 
spite  of  all  this,  subject-matter,  however  important,  was  not  the 
distinguishing  mark  of  art  to  Goethe.  The  artist  may  take  his 
matter  from  nature,  but  he  must  never  strive  for  the  reality  of 
nature;71  he  may  invent  his  material,  if  that  be  possible,  but  his 
Kunstwerk  remains  untouched  when  only  that  is  before  him;72 
he  may  even  take  an  old  plot,  an  old  theme,  "gegebenen  Stoff," 
and  devote  his  talent  and  energy  not  to  invention,  but  to  the 
essential  task.73  For  there  is  only  one  thing  required  of  all 
artists,  no  matter  how  significant  or  insignificant,  how  original  or 
unoriginal,  how  truthful  or  fictitious  his  material  may  be,  and  that 
is  execution,  Ausfiihrung. 

"Das  echte  wahrhaft  grosse  Talent  aber  findet  sein  hochstes 
Gliick  in  der  Ausfiihrung  Z'74 

68  Werke,  Weimar,  1897,  Pt.  I,  v.  48.  This  passage  contains  a  phrase 
that  is  practically  a  German  equivalent  of  I' art  pour  Vart:  "Die  Kunst  an 
und  fiir  sich  selbst  ist  edel ;  desshalb  fiirchtet  sich  der  Kiinstler  nicht  vor 
dem  Gemeinen." 

^Gesprache,  Linden,  v.  I,  p.  29;  p.  177. 

70  D.  u.  W.,  v.  XXIII,  p.  79.  Einl.  in  die  Prop.,  XXXIII,  p.  113. 
nEinl.  in  die  Prop.,  v.  XXXIII,  pp.  107-8. 

72  Gcspr.,  v.  I,  p.  30. 

73  Ibid. 

74  Gespr.,  v.  I,  p.  66. 
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Execution,  to  Goethe,  is  clearly  not  the  dressing  up  of  ideas 
through  language  or  a  method  of  presentation,  any  more  than  it  is 

the  result  of  obedience  to  an  externally  imposed  pattern;  it  is 
many  things  but  first  of  all,  the  fusing  of  the  manifold  into 
one.  It  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  conceive  of  this  as  a 
mechanical  operation,  as  a  process  similar  in  essential  details  to 
the  assembling  of  the  parts  of  a  clock.  For  Goethe  was  think- 
ing not  of  the  unity  of  the  manifold  in  the  inorganic  world,  the 
lifeless  unity  of  a  machine,  but  of  that  living  organic  unity  which 
is  found  only  in  animate  nature.  The  artist  should  not  imitate 
the  creations  of  nature,  but  he  must  learn  from  her,  at  least  to 
some  extent,  her  method  of  procedure  in  the  creation  of  her 
works. 

"  .  .  Wir  .  .  beim  Kunstgebrauche  nur  dann  mit  der 
Natur  wetteifern  konnen,  wenn  wir  die  Art,  wie  sie  bei  Bildung 
ihre  Werke  verfahrt,  ihr  wenigstens  einigermassen  abgelernt 
haben."75 

The  details  of  Goethe's  analysis  of  the  artistic  process  will 
be  considered  in  another  section  of  this  discussion;  at  present, 
it  is  necessary  for  us  to  keep  in  mind  only  the  principle  that  the 
artistic  whole,  which  he  demanded,  should  have  the  unity  of 
life,  of  an  organism,  not  that  of  the  manufactured.  For  once 
the  artist  has  his  subject-matter,  his  one  task  is  infusing  life  and 
spirit  into  his  work. 

"Da  werden  Fakta  und  Charaktere  uberliefert,  und  der  Dich- 
ter  hat  nur  die  Belebung  des  Ganzen."1* 

Integrity  that  is  the  result  not  of  matter,  but  of  form,  of  the 
life-giving  spirit  of  the  artist-genius,  this  is  the  product  of 
Ausfuhrung,  and  the  keynote  of  a  true  work  of  art.  But  it  pre- 
supposes law  that  comes,  not  from  without,  but  from  within  the 
conception  itself.  As  man  can  attain  spiritual  integrity,  or  can 
make  his  achievement  of  personality  a  "work  of  art"  only  by 
the  harmonizing  of  the  contradictions  within  in  obedience  to  the 
highest  demands  of  his  nature,  so  the  artist  must  work  with  his 
conception,  not  seeking  to  make  it  like  that  which  is  without, 

75  Einl.  in  die  Prop.,  v.  XXXIII,  p.  110. 
78  Gespr.,  v.  I,  p.  30. 
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preeminently  nature,  but  true  to  itself  and  its  inner  requirements. 
Consequently  a  work  of  art,  though  it  in  effect,  even  if  not  in 
intention,  resembles  nature,  is  not  nature  but  itself. 

"Der  echte,  gesetzgebende  Kunstler  strebt  nach  Kunstwahr- 
heit,  der  gesetzlose,  der  einem  blinden  Trieb  folgt,  nach  Natur- 
wirklichkeit :  durch  jenen  wird  die  Kunst  zum  hochsten  Gipfel, 
durch  diesen  auf  die  niedrigste  Stufe  gebracht."77 

From  all  that  has  been  said  in  regard  to  execution,  it  fol- 
lows that  its  product  is  Form,  and  that  form,  that  which  the 
artist  rather  than  nature  contributes,  is  the  essential  and  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  a  work  of  art.  To  Goethe  as  to  Schiller, 
it  is  primarily  the  vitalizing  of  matter :  but  beyond  this  they 
go  separate  ways.  Schiller  regarded  Form  as  the  vivifying  of 
the  dull  and  disordered  actuality  with  the  spirit  if  not  the  reality 
of  the  Ideal  in  the  moments  of  play;  Goethe  conceived  of  it 
as  the  combined  result  of  genius  and  artistry,  of  which  the  con- 
ception is  only  the  first  step  and  not  necessarily  the  more  impor- 
tant ;  but  of  which  execution,  the  perfect  and  adequate  expression 
of  the  conception  in  accordance  with  its  own  nature  and  in  obe- 
dience to  its  inner  law,  is  the  determining  factor.  Once  this  end 
is  achieved,  and  a  work  of  art  subsists  for  itself  and  in  itself, 
its  form  is  its  principle  of  life  and  of  beauty. 

The  influence  of  Goethe's  ideas  was  tremendous.  They,  more 
than  any  other  critical  expressions  of  the  time,  turned  the  inter- 
ests of  men  from  Sturm  und  Drang  to  law  in  art.  Kant  and 
Schiller  had  emphasized  freedom  in  art  to  such  an  extent  that 
many  who  did  not  realize  the  full  significance  of  their  words 
had  accepted  these  as  justifying  the  anarchy  that  characterized 
that  tribe  of  "unkempt  geniuses"  whom  Lessing  had  so  despised. 
It  is  true  that  this  counsel  of  anarchy  is  not  even  implicit 
in  the  teachings  of  Kant  and  Schiller  :  Kant  distinctly  repudiated 
the  supposition  that  he  wrote  his  Kritik  der  Urtheilskraft  for  the 
teaching  of  would-be  artists;  and  Schiller's  aim  was  to  indicate 
the  value  of  aesthetic  play  in  education.  Only  Goethe  had  the 
writers  in  embryo  in  mind,  and  only  he  dwelt  at  all  upon  the 
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artistic  procedure  and  the  essential  nature  of  a  work  of  art  from 
a  practical  point  of  view.  It  is  he  who  again  turned  men  to 
interest  in  the  execution,  and  to  a  belief  that  a  work  of  art  is 
only  possible  through  it,  and  that  from  this  point  of  view,  Kunst 
is  execution.  In  making  clear  this  idea  in  a  conversation  with 
Eckermann  on  February  28,  1824,  he  used  a  phrase  that  may  be 
called  the  German  version  of  I'art  pour  I'art. 

"Geringern  Talenten  geniigt  nicht  die  Kunst  als  sole  he  (Art 
for  its  own  sake)  ;  sie  haben  wahrend  der  Ausfuhrung  immer 
nur  den  Gewinn  vor  Augen,  den  sie  durch  ein  fertiges  Werk  zu 
erreichen  hoffen.  Bei  so  weltlichen  Zwecken  und  Richtungen 
kann  aber  nichts  Grosses  zustande  kommen."78 

Pride  and  joy  in  the  form  is  the  sign  of  a  great  artist:  inde- 
pendence and  the  integrity  of  the  spiritual  organism  the  signs  of 
a  work  of  art.  These  qualities  are  attainable  only  when  the 
artist  has  ignored  all  external  influence  and  pressure,  and  has 
devoted  himself  to  the  perfecting  of  his  conception  in  accordance 
only  with  its  internal  principle  of  life  and  of  beauty. 

When  we  proceed  from  Goethe  to  Schelling  in  the  search  for 
another  conception  of  a  work  of  art,  we  pass  not  only  from  the 
atmosphere  of  the  practical  to  that  of  the  theoretical,  but  also 
from  a  school  of  thinking  where  Kunst  is  regarded  as  a  distinct 
manifestation  of  certain  faculties  of  the  human  spirit  working 
singly  or  in  new  combinations,  to  another  where  it  is  conceived 
of  as  the  result  simply  of  a  different  point  of  view,  from  which 
the  Absolute  is  seen  as  a  sort  of  inverted  philosophy.  For  philos- 
ophy is  the  study  of  the  universal  as  realized  through  the  par- 
ticular ;  art  is  the  manifestation  of  the  universal  by  means  of 
the  particular. 

To  Schelling,  the  universe  is  a  work  of  art  and  God  the 
artist.  The  only  differences  between  it  and  what  are  usually 
called  works  of  art  are  not  in  method,  nor  in  the  character  of  the 
result,  but  in  its  scope  and  in  its  purity  of  attainment.  For  both 
Art  and  Nature  are  the  objective  realizing  of  the  ideal,  the  finite 
presentation  of  the  infinite,  the  particular  representation  of  the 
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universal,  the  copy  of  the  Idea  in  the  mind  of  God.  To  Goethe 
and  to  Schiller,  nature  subjectively  realized  meant  chaos  and  con- 
fusion; to  Schelling,  it  revealed,  if  objectively  considered,  the 
totality,  the  attainment  of  unity  in  variety  and  the  evidence  of 
internal  design  which  were  to  him  as  to  Goethe  essential  char- 
acteristics of  a  work  of  art.  In  fact,  he  only  extended  the 
scope  of  Goethe's  conception  to  include  the  universe. 

It  was  possible  for  Schelling  to  make  this  leap  and  not  for 
Goethe,  because  of  a  very  great  difference  in  their  first  premises. 
Goethe  was  actually  an  agnostic  in  temperament,  even  if  not  in 
his  attitude  to  all  the  problems  which  he  considered :  he  seems  to 
have  believed  that,  through  the  work  of  great  and  many-sided 
men,  we  could  gain  intellectually  and  imaginatively  (through 
art)  that  sense  of  totality  which  nature  tended  to  destroy  in  us 
and  which  few  intellects  or  imaginations  were  independently  able 
to  realize.  On  the  other  hand,  Schelling' s  temperament  was  es- 
sentially gnostic,  in  hopes,  if  not  in  conscious  realization :  the 
unknown  world  offered  no  terrors  to  him;  like  others  of  his  type 
he  could  deal  bravely  with  the  absolute  and  the  infinite  and  could 
bring  himself  to  believe  that,  in  considering  the  abstract  idea, 
he  was  dealing  with  das  An  *  sich,  the  thing-in-itself . 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  criticize  the  theories 
presented  by  these  men,  but  to  explain  them  as  briefly,  and  it  is 
hoped,  as  clearly,  as  their  subtlety  will  permit.  But  the  very 
hardness  of  Schelling's  categories  and  the  shadowiness  of  his 
thought  must  be  noted  in  a  study  of  his  conception  of  a  work 
of  art.  Schelling,  I  believe,  contributed  an  attitude  of  mind  to 
the  theorizing  about  art  which  helped  even  more  than  some  of 
his  ideas  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  more  general  belief  in  the  in- 
dependent validity  of  art.  For  this  reason,  it  is  not  out  of  place 
to  call  attention  to  his  tendency  to  make  the  tangible  intangible, 
and  the  intangible  tangible,  and  to  make  a  Platonic  idea  of  art 
more  real  than  the  actuality. 

It  was  the  general  tendency  of  the  new  philosophy,  it  must 
have  been  seen  by  this,  to  find  in  art  the  harmonizing  of  con- 
traries.   It  lies  between  the  world  of  sense  and  that  of  ideas, 
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and  has  qualities  of  both :  it  is  the  outcome  of  freedom  and  yet 
it  is  dependent  on  necessity:  these  are  only  a  few  instances  of 
this  tendency.  Schelling  carried  the  reconciliation  of  opposites 
to  what  has  seemed  to  many  persons  an  absurd  limit.  A  work 
of  art  is  not  only  what  Kant  and  Schiller  have  made  it:  it  is 
also  that  entity  where  Stoff  and  Form  are  inseparable,  where 
manner  and  style  are  one,  where  the  beautiful  is  sublime,  and 
the  sublime  beautiful,  where  the  sentimental  and  the  naive  are 
only  the  results  of  a  change  in  point  of  view,  where  the  universal 
is  the  particular,  and  the  particular  the  universal.  How  these  are 
harmonized  in  a  true  work  of  art  is  not  always  clear ;  but  Schelling 
calls  this  condition  of  reconciliation  of  opposites — Identity  or  In- 
difference. It  is  the  custom  of  Schelling's  critics  to  poke  fun 
at  this  conception.  Hegel  calls  it  ''the  infinite  night  in  which  all 
cows  are  black."  Difficult  as  it  is  to  understand  it  intellectually,  it 
may  still  be  possible  to  realize  it  aesthetically.  For  it  is  a  quality 
which  he  and  others  had  found,  preeminently  in  Greek  art,  and 
occasionally  among  the  moderns.  Goethe  had  once  or  twice 
caught  it;  Keats,  later,  was  to  realize  it  at  two  or  three  great 
moments. 

Obviously  it  is  easier  to  tell  when — as  in  a  poem,  for  instance 
— there  is  not  this  Indifference.  Whenever  the  manner,  or  the 
mood,  the  technique,  or  the  purpose,  forces  itself  on  the  attention 
of  the  reader,  there  is  not  complete  merging  of  the  one  element  in 
the  whole :  whenever  a  false  note  is  struck,  whenever  anything 
is  obtrusive,  where  there  is  not  the  subordination  of  every  detail  to 
the  whole,  Indifference  does  not  characterize  the  work.  Perfect 
equilibrium  of  all  the  constituent  elements  is  the  desirable  aesthe- 
tic quality:  an  equilibrium  which  forces  no  interest,  which  at- 
tracts no  attention,  which  carries  with  it  no  apparent  significance. 
There  is  only  one  kind  of  art  which  in  fact  attains  this  Indif- 
ference. 

Schelling  taught  that  in  the  course  of  the  centuries,  three 
types  of  so-called  art  had  developed,  three  ways  in  which  there 
was  the  objective  realizing  of  the  universal  in  the  particular. 
These  were  what  he  calls  (1)  "Schematismus,"  for  which  there  is 
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no  exact  English  equivalent,  where  the  particular  is  known 
through  the  general;  (2)  Allegory,  where  the  general  is  realized 
from  or  through  the  particular;  and  (3)  the  Symbolic,  which  is 
the  synthesis  of  the  two,  where  the  general  neither  signifies  the 
particular  nor  the  particular,  the  general,  but  where  these  two 
are  one. 

"Die  Synthesis  dieser  beiden,  wo  weder  das  Allgemeine  das 
Besondere,  noch  das  Besondere  das  Allgemeine  bedeutet,  sondern 
wo  beide  absolut  eins  sind,  ist  das  Symbolische."79 

Unfortunately  he  gives  us  no  illustrations  from  literary  his- 
tory except  for  the  last :  the  epics  of  Homer,  particularly  the 
Iliad,  he  makes  the  classic  examples  of  the  symbolic.  But  we 
may  fill  up  the  gaps, — not,  however,  without  trepidation.  All  of 
these,  he  makes  clear,  are  representations  of  the  creative  imagina- 
tion (Einbildungskraft)  ;  none  is  a  pure  imitation  of  nature.  Of 
Schematismus,  we  may  instance  any  artistic  representation  of  a 
type  as  such,  notably  Everyman,  where  the  dramatist  intends  our 
seeing  our  particular  selves  in  the  representation  of  universal 
humanity.  Of  allegory,  Pilgrim  s  Progress  is  representative,  for 
Bunyan  undoubtedly  hoped  that  the  universal  human  experience 
should  be  realized  through  the  pilgrimage  of  the  individualized 
Christian.  Both  of  these  clearly  mean  more  than  meets  the  ear 
or  eye;  Homer's  epics,  on  the  other  hand,  are  susceptible  to 
neither  the  allegorical  nor  the  schematic  interpretation.  In  the 
two  former,  there  is  division,  and  therefore  not  the  identity  which 
is  essential  to  great  art ;  in  the  last,  the  Homeric  epics,  there 
is  the  complete  unity,  which  at  once  quiets  and  impresses  and 
baffles  the  reader,  for  it  suggests  unlimited  possibilities,  yet  of- 
fers, in  its  absolute  indifference,  no  realization  of  them. 

"Der  Zauber  der  homerischen  Dichtung  und  der  ganzen 
Mythologie  ruht  allerdings  mit  darauf,  dass  sie  die  allegorische 
Bedeutung  auch  als  Moglichkeit  enthalt — man  kann  auch  wirk- 
lich  durchweg  alles  allegorisiren. — Darauf  beruht  die  Unend- 
lichkeit  des  Sinns  in  der  griechischen  Mythologie.  Aber  das 
Allgemeine  ist  nur  als  Moglichkeit  darin.   Das  An  *  sich  davon 
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ist  weder  allegorisch  noch  schematisch,  sondern  die  absolute  In- 
differenz  beider — das  Symbolische."80 

There  is  no  escape  from  Schelling's  conclusion  that  the 
highest  art — or  the  only  true  art — is  the  symbolic,  in  his  limited 
sense,  since  only  that  attains  the  heights  of  Indifference.  In 
this  art,  there  is  no  meaning  intended,  yet  infinite  meaning  pos- 
sible. Only  the  form  is  of  interest,  not  the  significance.  Yet 
the  latter  haunts  us  and  spurs  us  to  search  for  it,  but  we  never 
find  it.  Great  art,  according  to  Schelling,  is  necessarily  sug- 
gestive :  it  releases  the  imagination ;  but,  because  it  never  gives 
satisfaction,  it  induces  no  satiety. 

"Thou,  silent  form,  dost  tease  us  out  of  thought, 
As  doth  eternity." 

To  Schelling,  form  is  a  relative  term.  It  is  the  medium  by 
which  this  harmonizing  of  contradictories  is  made  manifest. 
"Die  Form  ist  nur  der  Leib,  mit  dem  sie  sich  bekleidet,  und  in 
dem  sie  objektiv  wird.81  But  at  the  same  time,  it  is  practically 
indistinguishable  from  substance:  "die  Unterscheidung  von 
Stoff  und  Form  aber  kann  nur  darauf  beruhen,  dass,  was  in  dem 
Stoff  als  absolute  Identitat  gesetzt  ist,  in  der  Form  als  relative 
gesetzt  werde."82 

But  these  are  only  empirical  distinctions :  in  the  absolute, 
the  universal  and  the  particular  are  one;  the  content  and  the 
form  are  inseparable.  Art,  in  our  plane  of  existence,  is  the 
objective  manifestation  of  this  eternal  unity,  and  therefore,  re- 
quires a  body  for  its  soul,  and  a  "Form"  for  its  "Stoff."  Because 
that  form  realizes  neither  the  universal  nor  the  particular,  yet 
suggests  each  and  both,  it  is  from  one  point  of  view  the  nearest 
earthly  approach  to  the  highest  reality,  the  thing-in-itself,  and 
from  another,  that  which  is  of  interest  because  of  itself  and 
nothing  more. 

Schelling's  test  of  the  art  lover,  then,  is  not  his  ability  to 
recognize  single  beauties  ("einzelnen  Schonheiten"),  nor  to  feel 
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the  effects  of  art  as  comparable  to  those  of  nature.  "Such  a 
one,"  he  declared,  "has  never  truly  experienced  and  known  Art 
for  its  own  sake"  ("hat  die  Kunst  als  Kunst  wahrhaft  nie 
erfahren  und  erkannt.")83  To  appreciate  art  as  art,  he  must 
regard  it  as  one  of  the  manifestations  of  the  Absolute,  of  sig- 
nificance only  when  considered  as  a  whole,  and  independent  of 
everything  save  itself.  It  has  equal  validity  with  philosophy  and 
with  nature,  and  equal  freedom;  for  its  sphere  is  apart  from 
these,  and  its  orbit  does  not  touch  theirs. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  in  this  discussion,  several  names  promi- 
nent in  German  criticism,  have  been  ignored;  most  conspicuously 
perhaps,  those  of  Hegel  and  Friedrich  Schlegel.  The  latter, 
though  a  distinguished  member  of  an  allied  group — the  Roman- 
ticists— working  for  a  freer  art,  is  to  be  credited  only  with  an 
indirect  influence  on  the  changing  connotations  of  Kunstwerk. 
His  theory  of  artistic  Irony,  it  is  true,  profoundly  affected  men's 
conceptions  of  the  creative  mood,  and  in  turn,  its  product,  a  work 
of  art,  but  it  deserves  a  place  in  the  coming  discussion  of  the 
new  theories  of  the  artist,  rather  than  just  here.  As  to  Hegel, 
another  significant  figure  in  the  movement  for  Vart  pour  I'art, 
there  is  little  to  be  said  here.  At  a  later  time  it  may  be  possible 
to  show  his  not-inconsiderable  influence  in  this  movement;  but 
since  his  contributions  were  largely  summaries  of,  and  logical 
deductions  from,  the  reasoning  of  his  predecessors,  they  need 
not  concern  us  now. 

However  diverse  may  be  the  details  of  the  new  conceptions 
of  a  Kunstwerk,  it  must  be  obvious  by  this,  that  fundamentally 
there  is  only  one  view,  and  that  now,  philosophy  and  criticism 
have  given  to  men  an  idea  of  art  for  which  they  can  live  and 
even  die.  Up  to  this,  "art"  as  an  essential  element  of  efficient 
literary  production — that  is,  Pope's  connotation  in  "True  ease  in 
writing  comes  from  art,  not  chance" — had  incited  study  and  duti- 
ful efforts,  but  it  had  not  aroused  enthusiasm.  An  incentive  to 
this  devotion  came  only  with  the  new  philosophy  and  particularly 
with  the  new  psychology.    The  ages-long  tendency  to  regard  the 
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fine  arts  as  rational  in  origin,  whether  they  be  the  outcome  of 
rapture  or  inspiration,  or  merely  of  attention  to  technique,  yielded 
to  a  new  conviction  that  true  art,  in  all  of  its  manifestations,  is 
the  product  of  a  distinct  faculty,  different  from,  yet  a  peer  of 
the  others, — the  Einbildungskraft,  the  creative  imagination  or 
the  conceiving  power.  Though  this  faculty  and  its  functions  are 
variously  described  and  many  inconsistencies  can  be  noted,  it  is 
clear  that  among  the  pro  founder  intellects,  it  was  sharply  distin- 
guished from  the  generalizing  power  which  the  preceding  century 
had  confounded  with  the  artistic  impulse,  and  from  the  capacity 
for  picturizing  the  ideal  which  not  only  the  Platonists  but  also 
even  some  Aristotelians  in  the  Renaissance  thought  the  distin- 
guishing mark  of  a  great  artist.  Truth  to  life  and  so-called 
"poetic  truth"  were  both  discarded  as  tests  of  the  new  art,  and 
truth  to  the  artistic  conception,  its  unity,  integrity  and  totality, 
substituted.  As  yet,  pronounced  emphasis  was  not  placed  on  the 
necessary  peculiarity  of  a  work  of  art,  but  even  when  this  was 
not  suggested,  it  is  clearly  implicit. 

It  was  as  a  result  of  this  line  of  thinking,  rather  than  as  an 
a  priori  assumption,  that  the  belief  in  the  independence  of  art 
arose;  that  purpose  or  significance  came  to  be  considered  not 
only  foreign  but  averse  to  its  essential  nature,  and  that  the  critic 
lost  his  position  as  dictator  in  art.  An  aim,  they  taught,  means 
rational  control  and  imaginative  subservience,  for  the  Einbild- 
ungskraft thrives  only  when  it  is  characterized  by  free  activity, 
the  mood  and  temper  of  play.  As  imagination  dies  in  children 
when  they  are  taught  to  work  only  for  ends,  so  fine  art  disappears 
when  the  imagination  finds  its  liberty  restricted  and  its  expression 
directed.  Equally  inimical  are  critical  rules,  for  they  imply  a 
conceptual  basis  of  art;  the  Einbildungskraft,  if  free,  ignores 
genus  and  species,  and  creates  only  the  individual. 

Nevertheless,  it  should  be  equally  clear  that  it  was  not  all 
law  nor  even  every  kind  of  aim  which  these  philosophers  and 
artists  anathematized,  but  only  those  which  were  imposed  from 
without.  With  utter  impartiality  and  catholicity  they  ruled  out 
every  conceivable  external  standard  or  aim  as  potential  enemies 
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of  the  free  expression  of  the  imagination:  pleasing  and  interest- 
ing the  reader  and  obedience  to  critical  concepts  of  a  perfect 
Kunstwerk  were  as  objectionable  as  service  to  causes  or  institu- 
tions, as  the  search  for  truth  to  life  or  to  philosophy,  as  devotion 
to  "art"  as  the  eighteenth  century  had  defined  it.  Unlike  many 
of  their  successors  in  the  nineteenth  century  they  looked  at  the 
matter  with  philosophic  breadth  of  vision  rather  than  with  the 
bias  of  temperamental  dislikes.  As  their  consciousness  of  the 
dangers  from  without  developed,  they  emphasized  more  and  more 
distinctly  the  one  aim  they  did  recognize,  the  one  source  of  the 
law  they  proposed  not  to  evade, — the  need  of  consummate  per- 
fection in  the  expression  of  the  artist's  conception, — obedience 
only  to  the  vision  within,  omitting  nothing  that  is  essential,  add- 
ing nothing  that  is  foreign,  so  that  it  in  its  truth  and  its  beauty 
might  shine  before  men.  It  was  inevitable,  then,  that  the  em- 
phasis should  ultimately  be  placed  on  that  only  through  which 
can  be  realized  the  artist's  vision,  the  form. 

There  are,  as  I  have  tried  to  show,  two  distinct  definitions  of 
form  prevalent  at  this  time.  The  more  generally  intelligible,  and 
therefore  the  more  influential,  was  the  belief  that  form  is  the 
body  which  gives  the  soul  objective  existence.  Just  as  it  is  impos- 
sible to  know  a  human  being  except  through  the  body  which  his 
spiritual  nature  informs,  and  through  which  it  functions,  so  it 
is  impossible  to  come  in  contact  with  an  artistic  vision  unless  it 
be  embodied  in  a  Kunstwerk.  From  this  point  of  view  form 
does  not,  as  in  many  commonplace  definitions  of  our  day,  fit 
the  thought  like  a  glove  or  an  athlete's  skin ;  it  is  not  a  covering 
or  an  outside;  it  is  not  as  the  older  world  would  have  it,  an 
alluring  addition,  a  sugar  coating :  it  is  an  organism,  a  complicated 
and  unified  whole,  instinct  with  life  and  spirit. 

At  first  sight,  the  other  definition  of  form,  which  we  may  call 
Schiller's  even  though  he  was,  in  some  particulars,  reviving  the 
Aristotelian  and  Scholastic  distinctions  between  form  and  mat- 
ter, seems  antithetical.  To  Schiller,  form  is  the  distinguishing 
spirit  which  gives  life,  unity  and  identity  to  inert  and  unorgan- 
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ized  matter;  it  is  the  soul  which  informs  the  body;  it  is  the 
imposition  on  matter,  in  moments  of  play  of  the  spirit  and  life 
of  the  ideal.  But  the  more  we  consider  these  two  theories,  the 
clearer  it  becomes  that  their  goals  are  the  same :  first,  to  destroy 
an  old  conception  of  form  that  made  for  an  impossible  dualism 
in  art ;  and  secondly,  to  give  reason  for  the  faith  that  was  in  them 
that  a  work  of  art  is  essentially  one,  and  essentially  a  living  thing 
— a  product  of  a  creative  force  working  with  intelligent  regard 
for  its  own  ends,  and  not  merely  the  coolly  calculated  result  of 
the  logical  faculty  and  of  the  technical  skill  working  together  in 
harmony.  For  long  the  children  of  this  world  had  been  the  wisest 
of  their  generation;  now  the  children  of  light  were  coming  into 
their  own.  For  us,  it  makes  little  difference  whether  they  con- 
sidered form  the  unifying  spirit  which  penetrated  matter  and  gave 
it  life  and  individuality,  or  the  body  which  made  incarnate  its 
author's  vision.  Both  were  equally  conscious  of  a  work  of  art  as  an 
end  in  itself,  and  of  form  as  its  essence  and,  in  a  world  of  many 
things,  its  distinguishing  characteristic. 

It  is  in  the  confusion  between  the  popular  and  the  philosoph- 
ical connotations  of  "art"  that  we  find  one  of  the  inciting  causes 
of  many  later  objections  to  I' art  pour  Fart.  The  average  man 
unaware  of  this  sixieme  sens,  gave  the  term  its  time-honored 
significance  as  attention  to  construction  and  style,  and  as  imita- 
tion of  models.  The  sympathetic  artist,  critic  and  philosopher, 
au  courant  of  these  developments,  or  at  least,  inspired  by  a 
vague  Platonic  ideal  of  art  to  which  the  movement  more  often 
gave  rise,  found  it  a  concept  richer  than  words  could  express,  and 
provocative  of  intense  enthusiasm.  It  is  genuinely  surprising 
that  so  few  saw  the  wide  disparity  in  definitions,  and  that  still 
fewer  sought  to  make  the  real  issues  clear.  It  is  undoubtedly 
true,  as  has  often  been  claimed,  that  aversion  to  the  immediate 
popular  interest  is  frequently  a  cause  of  an  artist's  devotion  to 
art  for  its  own  sake;  but  acceptance  of  this  thesis  should  not 
prevent  us  from  seeing  that  so  many  of  these  manifestations 
could  not  have  coincided  in  place  and  in  time,  and  endured  so 
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long,  unless  there  had  been,  between  men  of  divers  tastes  and 
talents,  some  basis  of  agreement,  which  was  at  least  philosophically 
tenable.84 

(to  be  continued) 


84  Since  writing  this  article,  I  have  come  across  another  discussion  of 
this  movement.  It  is  an  essay  called  La  Doctrine  et  L'Ecole  de  L'Art  pour 
L'Art,  to  be  found  in  Pages  de  critique  D'Histoire  Litteraire,  by  G.  Michaut 
(Paris,  1910).  This  work  has  two  aims:  a  review  of  Cassagne's  book, 
and  a  supplement  to  it  in  the  way  of  a  definition  or  "systematisation"  of 
Vart  pour  I'art.  It  is,  he  says,  "la  doctrine  qui  professe  a  la  fois  ces  deux 
principes,  que  le  but  de  Tart  est  de  realiser  la  beaute  par  la  forme,  que 
l'objet  de  l'art  est  la  representation  du  vrai ;  et  qui  essaye  de  subordonner 
le  second  au  premier, — sans  toujours  y  parvenir." 

His  definition  of  "forme"  is  vague,  but  he  proposes  a  fuller  discussion 
of  its  meaning. 


